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POETRY. _ 


THE FARMERS. 


Thefarmer came in from the field one day, 
His languid step and his weary way, 
His bended brow, his sinewy hand, 
All showed his work for the good of the land; 
For he sows, 
And he hoes, 
And he mows, 
All for the good of the land. 
By the kitchen fire stood his patient wife, 
Light of his home and joy of his life, 
With face all aglow and busy hand, 
Preparing the meal for her husband's band; 
For she must boil, 
And she must broil 
And she must toil, 
All for the good of the home. 
The bright sun shines when the farmer goes out, 
The birds sing eweet songs, lambs frisk about; 
The brook bubbles softly in the glen; 
While he works so bravely for the good of men; 
For he sows, 
And he mows, 
And he hoes, 
All for the good of the land. 
How brightly the wife steps about from within, 
The dishes to wash, the milk to skim; 
The fire goes out, flies buzz abouts 
For the deat ones at home her heart is kept stout; 
There are pies to make, 
There is bread to bake, 
And steps to take, 
All for the sake of home. 
When the day is o’er and the evening is come, 
The creatures are fed, the milking done; 
Iie takes his rest, ‘neath the old shade tree; 
From the labor of the land his thoughts are free; 
Though he sows, 
And he hoes; 
And he mows, 
He rests from the work of the land. 
But his faithful wife, from sun to sun, 
Takes her burden up that’s never done; 
There is no rest, there is no play; 
For the good of the house she must work away; 
For to mend the frock, 
And knit the sock, 
And the cradle to rock, 
All for the good of the home. 
When Autumn is here with its chilling blast, 
The farmer gathers his crop at last; 
His barns are full, his fields are bare, 
For the good of the land he ne’er hath care; 
While it blows, 
And it snows, 
The winter goes, 
He rests from the work of the land. 
But the willing wife, till life's closing day, 
Is the children’s guide, the husband's stay: 
From day to day she has done her best, 
Until death alone can give her rest; 
For after the test 
Comes the rest, 
With the blest, 
By the farmer's heavenly home. 
— Exchange.’ 





LETTER FROM EDINBURGH. 


EpInsureu, July 3, 1878. 

I have found it so difficult, in travelling, 
even to keep up with the necessary journals 
and private letters that my letters to the 
Woman's JourNAL have been less frequent 
than I intended; but one always hopes to 
do better in such matters, and this hope is 
mine. Now I am sitting at the window of 
the old Waverly Hotel—one of the few good 
temperance hotels in England I believe, and 
one most conveniently placed for’strangers. 
lt is in the new town, and across a wooded 
ravine lies the picturesque old town, paral- 
lel with the new, and rising in gradual slope 
from Holyrood at one end to the lofty castle 
at the other—‘‘the high castle rock” to the 
foot of which Claverhouse spurred when he 
defied the Gordon in behalf of ‘‘the bonnets 
f bonnie Dundee.” Edinburgh is the most 
picturesque city in Europe, doubtless, as 


respects natural formation; and no other 
has within reach so many names that Scot- 
tish song and story have made immortal. 
It was amusing as I came Northward last 
week to have an eminent Scotch author 
whom I knew but who did not know me 
ask kindly,—‘‘Did ye ever hear o’ the Yar- 
row?” It was hard not to smile in making 
the natural answer, that there was not a 
Scotch proper name mentioned by Scott or 
Burns with which any decently educated 
American might not be presumed to be fa- 
miliar. Indeed the first answer that came 
to my lips was that made by a certain frank 
damsel of my acquaintance to a youth, 
who asked her if she liked flowers—‘*‘What 
a silly question?” But this of course re- 
mained unsaid—nor was it indeed just. 

My last letter was from Paris, June 10 or 
thereabouts. I attended the first session of 
what was called a literary congress, bui was 
indeed a meeting of a good many French 
men and a few others to discuss internation- 
al copyright. The Americans present on 
the first day were five—three newspaper 
correspondents (one English and one Irish, 
one native American) one promising young 
magazinist and myself. At later sessions I 
believe that President White of Cornell 
University and Mr. Smalley of the 7'ridune 
took part in the conference, but up to the 
time when I left Paris, I did not feel that we 
represented American literature very ade- 
quately. The English delegation was not 
very much more weighty, and I had been 
told by several eminent authors at the Athe- 
num Club that the conference excited |it- 
tle attention in England. There isapt to be 
an impression in England, and perhaps in 
America, that French authors are only cos- 
mopolitan in this sense, that they expect all 
the world to come to Paris. 

However this may be, there were plenty 
of eminent men at the congress, and Edmond 
About presided with great geniality and 
courtesy. He is a broad faced, kindly, sun- 
ny soul—to all appearance—a little past 
middle age and in a fair way to become one 
of Béranger’s jovialold men. Victor Hugo 
was not yet there. But the man of all oth- 
ers whom I wished to see—the one man who 
was received with especial applause by those 
present was the Russian novelist Tourguén- 
eff. He is in my judgment easily the first 
of living novelists, and of all the literary 
men whom I have everseen he has the most 
distinguished appearance. If I say that he 
has Longfellow’s face upon Sumner’s figure 
it may give a rough impression of him; but 
he is really not quite so tall as Sumner, 
though he was the tallest man in the Con 
gress; and his face with the geniality and 
the coloring of Longfellow’s has an air of 
more positive force. It seems to me the 
only safe rule never to describe private con- 
versation, and I will only say that he makes 
a more marked impression of personal kind- 
ness and sweetness of nature than any Euro- 
pean author whom I have met, except per- 
haps Browning. I mayadd that Tourguén- 
eff speaks French perfectly and English 
with some fluency; and that he seems to 
have a very cordial feeling toward Ameri- 
cans 

I left Paris on June 10 in order to attend 
Mr. Conway's Conference of Libera) Think- 
ers in London. This was in many respects 
a very interesting meeting and brought out 
well the activity of mindin England. It 
brought together thinkers so diverse as Rev. 
Charles Voysey, G. J. Holyoake, A. J. Ellis, 
Leslie Stephen, and Stuart Glennie the biog- 
rapher of Buckle. Several of the younger 
Unitarian ministers and professors also took 
part. It resulted in an organization some- 
what on the plan of the Free Religious As- 
sociation of the United States, but includ- 
ing perhaps a greater variety of elements. 
Much credit is due to the energy and the 
unselfish activity of Mr. Conway, who 
brought about these meetings. I was struck 
anew with the drawback produced in Eng- 
land by the system of caste, which keeps 
men of cultivation more in their own libra- 
ries, and makes the atmosphere of public 
meetings less congenial to them than to the 
same class among ourselves. 

Three delightful days were spent by me 
in Oxford, at the annual ‘‘Commemoration,”’ 
of which I saw all the public and many of 
the private festivities. It was pleasant to 
know that there is quite a prospect of Ox- 
ford’s having, like Cambridge (England) a 
college for women, for which the lectures 
of the most eminent professors may be em- 
pioyed. Mr. Conway has a hand in this 
also, as he is the medium of a large dona- 
tion for this purpose of a wealthy lady of 
his parish. Professor Greer of Oxford, 


with his wife, are especially interested in 
the project. 

I have now seen much more of the rural 
beauty of England and Scotland than I ever 
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had before the good fortune to do. 





piece of good fortune also tohave happened 
both here and in France, upon times of 
much public interest. 1 heard in the French 
Chamber of Deputies the speech of the 
War-minister, General Bonel, which seemed 
so reactionary as for a moment to look real- 
ly dangerous. And in England the whole 
state of things is peculiarly interesting to 
an American. Six years ago, every one 
said, ‘‘England is really a republic. Our 
sovereign has less power than your Presi- 
dent.”” Nobody says that now. By the 
single stroke of ordering the Indian troops 
to Malta, Lord Beaconsfield has made the 
Queen practically, as well asin name, an 
Empress. It must be remembered that the 
Indian army is ‘‘an extra-parliamentary 
army.” Parliament has only an indirect con- 
trol over it. Its control belongs to the 
Crown. India, according to Sir Garnet 
Wolsely, can furnish soldiers enough to 
overcome the armies of all Europe. Now 
if these soldiers can be ordered, without the 
knowledge of Parliament, to Malta—why 
not to the Channel Islands, to Ireland, to 
Wales? If so, what becomes of the theory 
that the sovereign of England ‘‘reigns but 
does not govern?” No immediate conse- 
quence may follow—but it is believed by 
English liberals that all the traditions of 
the government have been disregarded, and 
the constitutional safeguards set aside. 


T. W. HL 
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ANOTHER WORD FOR THE FASHION- 
BOOKS. 





Sensible women have found that they 
may wear, even according to the dictates of 
fashion, such under-garments as are eminent- 
ly healthful and convenient, simple and 
comfortable. That over them they can 
wear a dress so short that the walk is unim- 
peded, and so artistic that it reveals the 
source of motion. Such clothing will en- 
able a woman to be just as useful as she 
longs tc be; giving her, if not complete ad 
vantage in the conservation of strength, at 
least a better chance than she has ever before 
had. She is then at liberty to take her walks 
abroad for exercise with a better prospect 
of that exercise securing the desired effect, 
—to dothe shopping necessary for herself 
and family in a way that is likely to prevent 
the extreme weariness of the business, and 
to visit with a mind less occupied with the 
trammels of voluminous drapery. 

The majority of American women have 
to do more or less domestic work or physi- 
cal labor, and, for this, calico and wash 
materials are ordinarily used. These of 
course can be made in the forms that are 
convenient for out-of-door exercise. 

For those occasions that seem to require 
more of nicety, elegance or ostentation, the 
fashion-books are not without help, at this 
particular time, for sensible, practical wo- 
men who desire to be dressed appropriately 
for every occasion, and yet who are not will- 
ing to surrender their own individuality to 
the demands of dress-makers. The dress 
lately described in the Bazaar, under the 
name of the Henry II. or Pre-Raphael dress, 
is one capable of a great variety of treat- 
ment. It is artistic in its form, will bear 
both moderate and elaborate ornament, and 
may combine beautiful harmony of color 
with the grace of unbroken flowing lines of 
drapery from the waist line to the floor. It 
will display a fine form, and in a certain 
measure will conceal such natural infelici- 
ties of movement as are only exaggerated 
by the festoonings and tied-back gathers 
which so many have adopted to their dis 
advantage. 

But fashion books not only present a 
large field of choice in patterns, and mater- 
ials; not only assure us of the liberty accord- 
ed to all who have the good sense or the 
skill to recognize and use -t, they occasion- 
ally give us lessons upon the philosophy of 
the subject, even defining the authority 
which they acknowledge. It has been re- 
peatedly affirmed that in the history of cos- 
tumes may be read the dominion of politi- 
cal institutions. That changes in fashions 
mirror changes in government. Whether 
or not such a view is fanciful, Americans 
can scarcely judge from observation at 
home, having lived a century under a gov- 
ernment that has been uniform in its prin- 
ciples and unique in its character. Every 
European realm meanwhile, except Eng- 
land and Russia, has suffered revolution. 

Where court ceremonies and imposing 
occasions areof vital importance to the dig- 
nity of government there more weight may 
attach to a prescribed order of costume than 
inour own land. Of Paris, Emmeline Ray- 
mond says: ‘But fashion, like other insti- 
tutions of our period, turns from the aristoc- 
racy, and devotes itself to the majority ; that 
is to say, to the democracy. As indeed it 
should do ina republic. So long as every- 





body has not adopted paniers, it will be said 
the Countess So and So wore paniers at the 
ball given to Prince This or That; but it 
could not be said that such a dress was 
alone the fashion. In thus considering the 
matter, I believe I have found the motive of 
the resistance which every new fashion re- 
ceives. The reason of this is, that the 
masses are not rich enough to change their 
wardrobes before wearing out their old 
dresses. This is why the introduction of 
democracy into the government of fashion 
produces styles of long duration, and why 
the changes are made chiefly in the details 
of the toilet.” Is it not reasonable that the 
majority should desire sufficient change to 
indicate freshness, when the wardrobe re- 
quires renewal? Why then should any one 
feel the necessity of changing at any other 
time? If the constantly recurring oceasions 
of display deemed necessary in the circles 
surrounding royalty impose upon certain 
women the need of a great variety of im- 
posing dresses as their individual contribu- 
tion to the dignity of certain state occasions, 
doubtless it is eminently proper that they be 
provided. If of harmonious color and 
agreeable design they add also that element 
of suitableness without which no dress in 
any time or under any circumstances can 
be beautiful. The same dresses, however, 
removed from such use and surroundings, 
lose their artistic quality when they lose 
their appropriateness, and are no longer ad- 
mirable when worn by women upon whom 
government and society make no such de- 
mands. Why then should not every lady, 
at leastin America, dress according to her 
income and her own particular daily duties? 
If they express her individuality, they will 
be artistic enough to carry with her into 
exceptional social occasions and will add to 
any gathering that peculiar charm of varie- 
ty that artists find so fascinating in the 
costumes of large and small collections of 
people in older countries. 

That there isso little independence shown 
in the choice of wearing apparel can be 
accounted for only upon the principle noted 
by Mrs. Frances Power Cobbe—‘‘the pro- 
pensity of women to go in droves;” in other 
words women have been so long supported, 
protected, held-up, that they show great 
want of moral muscle, little courage of 
opinion, little vigor of sentiment, little 
strength of will. How seriously important 
this fact is to the well-being of the race is 
intimated in the forcible expression—‘‘when 
women cease to be weak, men will cease to 
be wicked.” Mrs. F. M. STEELE. 

Marquette, Mich. 
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HOW CHIVALRY PROTECTED WOMEN. 





“The King of France, Charles VI., after 
celebrating the feast of the Resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, advances at the head 
of a large army and besieges the town of 
Soissons.” Our chronicler is plain-spoken, 
his words are good testimony to the protec- 
tion of non-combatant women by a Chris- 
tian King. He says:—‘‘There is not a 
Christian but would have shuddered at the 
atrocious excesses committed by this sold- 
iery in Soissons; married women outraged 
before their husbands, young damsels in the 
presence of their parents and relatives, holy 
nuns, gentlewomen of all ranks, of whom 
there were many in the town, all, or the 
greater part were violated against their wills, 
and known carnally by divers nobles, and 
others, who, after having satiated their own 
brutal passions, delivered them over with- 
out mercy to their servants; and there is no 
remembrance of such disorder, and havoc 
being done by Christians, considering the 
many persons of high rank that were pres- 
ent, and who made no efforts to check them. 
There were also many gentlemen in the 
King’s army who had relations in the town, 
as well secular, as churchmen, but the dis- 
order was not the less on that account.”— 
Chronicles de Monstrelet. Vol. 14. A. D. 
1414. 
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A CITY SAVED BY A WOMAN. 





In the year 1672, when the French, under 
Louis XIV., invaded Holland, and were 
taking all before them, and scattering ruin 
and desolation wherever they went, the 
city of Mayden was saved by the presence 
of mind of a woman. Fourteen stragglers 
appeared before the gates, and the magis- 
trates at once surrendered the keys of the 
city. But a woman, whose name is not 
mentioned in history, raised the draw bridge, 
and kept them out of the citadel. 

The magistrates took courage from her 
bravery, ‘‘made the enemy drunk, and took 
the keys from them.” M. L. G. 


—South Norridgewock, Me. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Marcaret Bucuanan is said to be 
the leading editorial writer of the Chicago 
Times. 

Miss L. M. Bucnanan, Fleet Street, Lon 
don, bas started a class for women wood-en 
gravers, 

Miss Sur Harry CLAGGETT, daughter of 
the late editor of the Keokuk (la ) Constity 
tion, succeeds her father in the editorship 
of that paper. 

Mrs. SArAu J. Ruopes, of Clappertown 
Pa., has received a legacy of $90,000 from 
a lady, whom she assisted while sick in « 
railway train, in 1878. 

Mrs. Barton, of Philadelphia, has given 
the University of Pennsylvania the sum of 
$50,000, with which to endow the Rhea 
Barton Professorship of Surgery. It is in- 
tended as a memorial of her husband, the 
late Dr. Rhea Barton, who was at one time 
an eminent surgeon in Philadelphia, 

Mrs. GrorGe Oakes, of London, Eng 
land, has left £7000 to the Women’s Schoo! 
of Medicine, Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square. Itisa reproach often and justly 
made, that women rarely leave money for 
the benefit of their own sex. Mrs. Oakes is 
an exception, and we hope her example will 
be more generally followed. 

Dr. AurELIA E. GILBERT a graduate of 
Boston University School of Medicine, is 
meeting with excellent success in Louisville, 
Ky., not only in her profession, but in the 
work of helping Woman to emancipate her- 
self. She finds it no easy task, as little has 
hitherto been doneand there are no workers 
in the field. It is hoped that her many 
Northern friends will aid her with books 
and papers as well as with letters of en 
couragement. We who are surrounded by 
so many helps must not forget those who 
toil far away alone. 

Dr. HELEN E.S. Lassen is another instance 
of aself-made and successful professional 
woman. A native of Norway, she came 
early to this country. Finding herself, on 
growing into womanhood, an invalid, given 
up as hopeless by men-physicians, but cured 

by a woman-physician, she saw that women 
were the proper physicians for their own 
sex, and determined to study medicine. She 
worked her way through her professional 
studies, is now in robust health and has for 
six years enjoyed an excellent practice in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A number of remarkable 
cures have occurred under her treatment, 
and she has patients even in California 
Rich in the truest sense, she is too generous 
both with her services to the poor and with 
her income, ever to accumulate much of 
this world’s goods, 

Mrs. HrramM Powers, whois visiting her 
old home at Cincinnati, went abroad thirty- 
nine years ago, after her marriage, and this 
is her first visit to America since. She re 
turns toItalyin November. She says: ‘‘M) 
children were born there, my property is 
there, the recollections of my husband are 
clustered there, and that ismy home. The 
manner of living in Italy is quite different 
from thatof America. Itiseasier. I mean 
by that that there is less to vex one in a busi- 
ness point.” She has three daughters ani! 
three sons, two of whom follow their fa- 
ther’s profession, but have not his talent 
All the children speak Italian fluently, ar! 
English as correctly as if they had been born 
here. Mr. Powers wanted to visit Americ:. 
but she says his children grew up arouni 
him, and he never felt able to bear the ex 
pense of a trip across the ocean with his chi! 
dren, and he refused to make the visit witii- 
out her and the children. And so he dicd 
with the hope unrealized. 

Miss ANNA VY. Raper, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been elected Superior Lecturer 
for the United States, by the Supreme Coun 
cilof Royal Templars. She began to lecture 
and organize Temperance Societies and Re- 
form Clubs in the winter of 1873-4. Since 
then she has delivered more than seven hun- 
dred lectures, principally in Ohio, Pennsy}- 
varia, New York, and New England. Her 
subjects when not on the general question 
of Temperance have been ‘‘The Press and 
the People,” ‘‘The Times,” ‘‘Facts for the 
Masses,” and ‘‘Should Suffrage be Univer- 
sal?” By special invitation from the com 
mittee of arrangements, she delivered the 
oration on Decoration Day, May 30, 1878, a! 
Pittsford, New York. She has also com 
pleted a classical and a law course, and has 
been admitted as an attorney to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. In all her 
lectures Miss Raper brings in a strong ples 
for Woman Suffrage. The Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Courter says: ‘‘We think this 
grand record for any person not yet thirty 
years of age.” Her health is uniformly 
good, and she is said ‘‘never to have had a 





head ache.” 
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POETRY. 
THE ANSWER, 


BY ELIZABETH *TUART PHELPS. 
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That we together may sail 
Just as we used to do. 
~ Carlton's Ballads, 
And what if I should be kind? 
And what if you should be true? 
The old love could never go on 
Just as it used to do. 
The wan, white hands of the waves, 
That smote us swift apart, 
Will never enclasp again, 
And draw us heart to heart. 
The cold, far feet of the tides 
That trod between us two, 
Can never retrace their steps. 
And fall where they used to do, 
Oh, well the ships must remember, 
That go down to the awful sea, 
No keel that chisels the current, 
Can cut where it used to be. 
Not a throb of the gloom or glory 
That stirs in the sun or the rain, 
Will ever be that gloom or glory 
That dazzled or darkened—again. 
Not a wave that stretches its arms, 
And yearns to the breast of the shore, 
Is ever the wave that came trusting, 
And yearning, and loving, before. 
The hope that is high as the heavens, 
The joy that is keen as pain, 
The faith that is free as the morning, 
Can die—but can live not again. 
And thonzh I should step beside you, 
And hand should lean into hand 
We should walk mutely—stifled— 
Ghosts in a breathless land. 
For I am as dead as you are, 
And you are as dead as I: 
Hle who burns souls down to ashes— 
He only can answer why. 
And what if I should be kind? 
And though you should be true? 
The old love could never, never 
Love on as it used to do. 
— Exchange. 
EEE oe 


WAITING, 
BY JOUN BURROUGHS, 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ‘guinst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 
I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
[ stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder hight; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 
The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
— Exchange. 





POMONA AT THE RUDDER 
GRANGE. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 








[Continued from last week. | 





It was in the latter part of August of that 
year that it became necessary for some one 
in the office in which I was engaged to go 
to St. Louis to attend to important business, 
Everything seemed to point to me as the fit 
person, for 1 understood the particular busi- 
ness better than any one else. I felt that I 
ought to go, but I did not altogether like to 
do it. I went home, and Euphemia and I 
talked over the matter far into the regula- 
tion sleeping-hours. 

There were very good reasons why we 
should go (for, of course, I would not think 
of taking such a journey without Euphe- 
mia). In the first place, it would be of ad- 
vantage to me, in my business connection, 
to take the trip, and then it would be such 
a charming journey for us. We had never 
been west of the Alleghanies, and nearly all 
the country we would see would be new to 
us. We should come home by the great 
lakes and Niagara, and the prospect was de- 
lightful to both of us. But then we would 
have to leave Rudder Grange for at least 
three weeks, and how could we do that? 

This was indeed a difficult question to 
answer. Who could take care of our gar- 
den, our poultry, our horse and cow, and all 
their complicated belongings? The garden 
wasin admirable condition. Our vegetables 
were coming in every day in just that fresh 
and satisfactory condition—altogether un- 
known to people who buy vegetables—for 
which I had labored so faithfully, and about 
which I had had so many cheerfui anticipa- 
tions. As to Euphemia’s chicken-yard,— 
with Euphemia away,—the subject was too 
great for us. We did not even discuss it. 
But we would give up all the pleasures of 
our home for the chance of this most desir- 
able excursion, if we could but think of 
some one who would come and take care of 
the place while we were gone. Rudder 
Grange could not run itself for three weeks. 

We thought of every available person. 
Old John would not do. We did not feel 
that we could trust him. We thought of 
several of our friends; but there was, in 
both our minds, a certain shrinking from 
the idea of handing over the place to any of 
them for such a length of time. For my 
part, I said, I would rather leave Pomona in 
charge than any one else; but, then, Pomo- 





with me that she would rather trust her 
than any one else, but she also agreed in re- 
gard to the disqualifications. So, when I 
went to the oflice the next morning, we had 
fully determined to go on the trip, if we 
could find some one to take charge of our 
place while we were gone. When I re- 
turned from the office in the afternoon, I had 
agreed to go to St. Louis. By this time, I 
had no choice in the matter, unless I wished 
to interfere very much with my own inter- 
ests. We were to start in two days. If in 
that time we could get any one to stay at 
the place, very well; if not, Pomona must 
assume the charge. We were not able to 
get any one, and Pomona did assume the 
charge. It is surprising how greatly relieved 
we felt when we were obliged to come to 
this conclusion. The arrangement was ex- 
actly what we wanted, and now that there 
was no help for it, our consciences were 
easy. 

We felt sure that there would be no dan- 
ger to Pomona. Lord Edward would be 
with her, and she was a young person who 
was extraordinarily well able to take care of 
herself. Old John would be within call in 
‘ase she needed him, and I borrowed a bull- 
dog to te kept in the house at night. Po- 
mona herself was more than satisfied with 
the plan. 

We made out, the night before we left, a 
long and minute series of directions for her 
guidance in household, garden and farm 
matters, and directed her to keep a careful 
record of everything noteworthy that might 
occur. She was fully supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, and it has seldom hap- 
pened that a young girl has been leftin such 
a responsible and independent position as 
that in which we left Pomona. She was 
very proud of it. 

Our journey was ten times more delight- 
ful than we had expected it would be, and 
successful in every way; and yet, although 
we enjoyed every hour of the trip, we were 
no sooner fairly on our way home than we 
became so wildly anxious to get there, that 
we reached Rudder Grange on Wednesday, 
whereas we had written that we would be 
home on Thursday. We arrived early in 
the afternoon and walked up from the sta- 
tion, leaving our baggage to be sent in the 
express wagon. As we approached our 
dear home, we wanted to run, we were so 
eager to see it. 

There it was, the same as ever. I lifted 
the gate-latch; the gate was locked. We 
ran to the carriage-gate; that was locked, 
too. Just then I noticed a placard on the 
fence; it was not printed, but the lettering 
was large, apparently made with ink and 
abrush. It read: 

TO BE SOLD 
For TAXES. 

We stood and looked at each other. Eu- 

phemia turned pale. 





“What does this mean?” said I. ‘Has 
our landlord , 
I could say no more. The dreadful 


thought arose that the place might pass 
away from us. We were not yet ready to 


buy it. But I did not put the thought in 
words. There was a field next to our lot, 


and I got over the fence and helped Euphe- 
mia over. Then we climbed our side fence. 
This was more diflicult, but we accom- 
plished it without thinking much about its 
difficulties; our hearts were too full of pain- 
ful apprehensions. I hurried to the front 
door; it was locked. All the lower win- 
dows were shut. We went around to the 
kitchen. What surprised us more than any- 
thing else was the absence of Lord Edward. 
Had he been sold? 

Before we reached the back part of the 
house, Euphemia said she felt faint and 
must sit down. I led her to a tree near by, 
under which I had made a rustic chair. 
The chair was gone. She sat on the grass 
and I ran to the pump for some water. I 
looked for the bright tin dipper which al- 
ways hung by the pump. It was not there. 
But I had a traveling-cup in my pocket, and 
as I was taking it out I looked around me. 
There was any air of bareness over every- 
thing. I did not know what it all meant, 
but I know that my hand trembled as I took 
hold of the pump handle and began to 
pump. 

At the first sound of the pump-handle I 
heard a deep bark in the direction of the 
barn, and then furiously around the corner 
came Lord Edward. Before I had filled the 
cup he was bounding about me. I believe 
the glad welcome of the dog did more to re- 
vive Euphemia than the water. He was de- 
lighted to see us, and in a moment up came 
Pomona, running from the barn. Ter face 
was radiant, too. We felt relieved. Here 
were two friends who looked as if they were 
neither sold nor ruined. 

Pomona quickly saw that we were ill at 
ease, and before I could put a question to 
her, she divined the cause. Her counte- 
nance fell. 

“You know,” said she, “you said you 
wasn’t comin’ till to-morrow. If you only 
had come then—I was goin’ to have every- 
thing just exactly right—an’ now you had 
to climb in——” 

And the poor girl looked as if she might 
cry, Which would have been a wonderful 
thing for Pomona to do. 

“Tell me one thing,” said I. 
about—those taxes?” 


“What 


na was young and agirl. Euphemia agreed “Oh, that’s all right,” she cried. ‘‘Don’'t 





think another minute about that. I'l tell 
you all about itsoon. But come in first, 
and I'll get you some lunch in a minute.” 
We were somewhat relieved by Pomona’s 
statement that it was ‘“‘all right” in regard 


to the tax-poster, but we were very anxious | 


to know all about the matter. Pomona, 

however, gave us little chance to ask her 
any questions. As soon as she had made 
ready our lunch, she asked us, as a particu- 
lar favor, to give her three-quarters of an 
hour to herself, and then, said she, ‘‘I'll 
have everything looking just as if it was 
to-morrow.” 

We respected her feelings, for, of course, 
it was a great disappointment to her to be 
taken thus unawares, and we remained in 
the dining-room until she appeared, and 
announced that she was ready for us ts go 
about. We availed ourselves quickly of 
the privilege, ant! Euphemia hurried to the 
chicken-yard, while I bent my steps toward 
the garden and barn, As L went out I no- 
ticed that the rustic chair was in its place, 
and passing the pump I looked for the dip- 
per. It was there. I asked Pomona about 
the chair, but she did not answer as quickly 
as was her habit. 

“Would you rather,” said she, ‘‘hear it 
all together, when you come in, or have it 
in little bits, head and tail, all of a jumble?” 

I called to Euphemia and asked her what 
she thought, and she was so anxious to get 
to her chickens that she said she would 
much rather wait and hear it all together. 
We found everything in perfect order,—the 
garden was even free from weeds, a thing I 
had not expected. If it had not been for 
that cloud on the front fence, Ishould have 
been happy enough. Pomona had said it 
was all right, but,she could not have paid 
the taxes—however, I would wait; and I 
went to the barn. 

When Euphemia came in from the poul- 
try-yard, she called me and said she was in 
a hurry to hear Pomona’s account of things. 
So I went in, and we sat on the side porch, 
where it was shady, while Pomona, pro- 
ducing some sheets of foolscap paper, took 
her seat on the upper step. 

“I wrote down the things of any account 
what happened,” said she, ‘‘as you told me 
to, and while I was about it, 1 thought I’d 
muke it like a novel. It would be jist as 
true, and p'r’aps more amusin’, I suppose 
you don’t mind?” 

No, we didn’t mind. So she went on. 

“I haven't got no name for my novel. I 
intended to think one outto-night. I wrote 
this all of nights. And I don’t read the 
first chapters, for they tell about my birth 
and my parent-age and my early adventures. 
I'll just come down to what happened to 
me while you was away, because you'll be 
more anxious to hear about that. All that’s 
written here is true, jist the same as if I told 
it to you, but I’ve put it into novel language 
because it seems to come easier to me.” 

And then, in a voice somewhat different 
from her ordinary tones, as if the ‘‘novel 
language” demanded it, she began to read: 

“Chapter Five. The Lonely house and 
the Faithful friend. Thus was Lleft alone. 
None but two dogs to keep me com-pa-ny. 
I milk-ed the lowing kine and water-ed and 
fed the steed, and then, after my fru-gal re- 
past, 1 clos-ed the man-si-on, shutting out 
all re collections of the past and also fore- 
sights into the future. That night wasa 
me-mor-able one. I slept soundly until the 
break of morn, but had the events transpir- 
ed which afterward occur-red, what would 
have hap-pen-ed to me no tongue can tell. 
Early the next day nothing hap-pened. 
Soon after breakfast, the vener-able John 
came to bor-row some ker-o-sene oil, and a 
half a pound of sugar, but his attempt was 
foiled. I knew too well the in-sid-i-ous 
foe. In the very out-set of his vil-li-an-y I 
sent him home with a empty can. For two 
long days 1 wander-ed amid the ver-dant 
pathways of the gar-den and to the barn, 
whenever and anon my du-ty called me, 
nor did I ere neg-lect the fowlery. No 
cloud o’er-spread this happy pe-ri-od of my 
life. But the cloud was ri-sing in the hori- 
zon although I saw it not. 

“It was about twenty-five minutes after 
eleven, on the morning of a Thursday, that 
I sat ponder-ing in my mind the ques-ti-on 
what to do with the butter and the veg-et- 
ables. Here was butter, and here was green 
corn and lima beans and trophy tomats, 
far more than I ere could use. And _ here 
was a horse, idly cropping the fol-i-age in 
the field, for as my employer had advis-ed 
and order-ed I had put the steed to grass. 
And here was a wagon, none too new, which 
had it the top taken off, or even the cur- 
tains roll-ed up, would do fora li-cen-ced 
vender. With the truck and butter, and 
mayhap some milk, I could load that wag- 
on——” 

“O, Pomona,” interrupted Euphemia. 
“You don’t mean to say that you were think- 
ing of doing anything like that?” 

“Well, 1 was just beginning to think of 
it,” said Pomona, ‘‘but of course I couldn’t 
have gone away and left the house, And 
you'll see I didn’t do it.” And then she 
continued her novel. ‘But while my 
thoughts were thus employ-ed, I heard 
Lord Edward burst into bark-ter ——” 

At this Euphemia and I could not help 
bursting into laughter. Pomona did not 
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seem at all confused, but went on with her | and I wouldn't untie the dog, because if I 


reading. 

“T hurried to the door, and look-ing out, 
I saw a wagon at the gate. Re-pair ing 
there, 1 sawa man. Said he, ‘Wilt open 
this gate?’ [had fas-ten ed up the gates and 
remov-ed every steal-able ar-ticle from the 
yard.” 

Euphemia and I looked at each other. 
This explained the absence of the rustic seat 
and the dipper. 

“Thus, with my mind at ease, I could let 
my faith-ful fri-end, the dog (for he it was,) 
roam with me through the grounds, while 
the fi-erce bull-dog guard-ed the man-si on 
within, Then said I, quite bold, unto him, 
‘No. I let in no man here. My em ployer 
and employ-er-ess are now from home. 
What do you want?’ Then says he, as bold 
as brass, ‘I’ve come to put the lighten-ing 
rods upon the house. Open the gate.’ 
‘What rods?’ says I. ‘The rods as was or- 
der-ed,’ says he, ‘open the gate.’ I stood 
and gaz-ed athim. Full well Isaw through 
his pinch-beck mask. I knew his tricks. 
Inthe ab-sence of my employ-er, he would 
put up rods, and ever so many more than 
was Wanted, and likely, too, some miser- 
able trash that would attrack the light-en- 
ing, instead of keep-ing it off. Then, as it 
would spoil the house to take them down, 
they would be kept, and pay demand-ed. 
‘No, sir,’ says I. ‘No light-en-ing rods 
upon this house whilst 1 stand here,’ and 
with that | walk-ed away, and let Lord Ed- 
ward loose. The man he storm-ed with 
pas-si-on. His eyes flash-ed fire. He would 
e’en have scal-ed the gate, but when he saw 
the dog he did forbear. As it was then near 
noon, I strode away to feed the fowls; but 
when I did return, I saw a sight which 
froze the blood with-in my veins eg 

“The dog didn’t kill him?” cried Euphe- 
mia. 

“Oh no, ma’am!” said Pomona. ‘You'll 
see that wasn’t it. At one corn-er of the 
lot, in front, a base boy, who had accompa- 
ni-ed this man, was bang-ing on the fence 
with along stick, and thus attrack-ing to 
hisself the rage of Lord Edward, while the 
vile intrig-er of a light-en-ing rod-der had 
brought a lad-der to the other side of the 
house, up which he had now as-cend-ed, 
and was on the roof. What horrors filled 
my soul! Ilow my form trembl-ed!’ This,” 
continued Pomona, ‘‘is the end of the nov- 
el,” and she laid her foolscap pages on the 
porch, 

Euphemia and I exclaimed, with one 
voice, against this. We had just reached 
the most exciting part, and, I added, we 
had heard nothing yet about that affair of 
the taxes. 

‘You see, sir,” said Pomona, ‘‘it took me 
so long to write out the chapters about my 
birth, my parentage, and my early advent- 
ures, that I hadn’t time to finish up the rest. 
But I can tell you what happened after that 
jist as well as if I had writ it out.” And 
so she went on, much more glibly than be- 
fore, with the account of the doings of the 
lightning-rod man. 

“There was that wretch on top of the 
house, a-fixin’ his old rods and hammerin’ 
away for dear life. He'd brought his lad- 
der over the side fence, where the dog, 
a-barkin’ and plungin’ at the boy outside, 
couldn’t see him, L[rushed into the house, I 
stood dumb fora minute, an’ then I know’d I 
had him, got a piece of well-rope,tied it to the 
bull-dog’s collar, an’ dragged him out and 
fastened him to the bottom rung of the lad- 
der. Then I walks over to the front fence 
with Lord Edward’s chain, for I knew that 
if he got at that bull-dog there'd be times, 
fur they’d never been allowed to see each 
other yet. So says 1 tothe boy, ‘I’m goin’ 
to tie up the dog, so you needn't be afraid 
of his jumpin’ over the fence,-—which he 
couldn’t do, or the boy would have been a 
corpse for twenty minutes, or may be half 
an hour. The boy kinder laughed, and 
said I needn’t mind, which I didn’t. Then 
I went to the gate, and I clicked to the 
horse which was standin’ there, an’ off he 
starts, as good as gold, an’ trots down the 
road. The boy, he said somethin’ or other 
pretty bad, an’ away he goes after him; but 
the horse was a-trottin’ pretty fast, an’ had 
a good start.” 

‘How on earth could you ever think of 
doing such things?” said Euphemia. ‘That 
horse might have upset the wagon and bro- 
ken all the lightning rods, besides running 
over I don’t know how many people.” 

“But you see, ma’am, that wasn’t my 
lookout,” said Pomona. ‘I was a-defendin’ 
the house, and the enemy must expect to 
have things happen to him. So then I hears 
an awful row on the roof, and there was 
the man just coming down the ladder. 
He'd heard the horse go off, and when he 
got about half-way down an’ caught a sight 
of the bull-dog, he was madder than ever 

you seed a lightnin’-rodder in all your born 
days. ‘Take that dog off er there!’ he 
yelled at me. ‘No, I wont,’ says I. ‘I 
never see a girl like you since I was born,’ 
he screams at me. ‘I guess it would ’a’ 
been better fur you if you had,’ says I; an’ 
then he was so mad he couldn't stand it any 
longer, and he comes down as low as he 
could, and when he saw just how long the 
rope was,—which was pretty short,—he 
made a jump, and landed clear of the dog. 
Then he went on dreadful because he 
couldn’t get at his ladder to take it away; 





| had he’d a tore the tendons out of that fel. 
ler's legs in no time. I never see a dog jin 
such a boiling passion, and yet never mak 
ing nosound atall but blood-curdlin’ grunts 
An’ Il don't see how the rodder would ‘a 
got his ladder at all if the dog hadn't made 
an awful jump at him, and jerked the Jaq. 
der down, It just missed your geranium. 
bed, and the rodder, he ran to the other 
end of it, and began pullin’ it away, dog 
an’ all. ‘Look-a-here,’ says I, ‘we can fix 
him now; and so he cooled down enough to 
help me, and I unlocked the front door, and 
we pushed the bottom end cf the ladder in 
dog and all; an’ then I shut the door ped 
tight as it would go, an’ untied the end of 
the rope, an’ the rodder pulled the ladder 
out while I held the door to keep the dog 
from follerin,’ which he came pretty near 
doin,’ anyway. ButI locked him in, and 
then the man began stormin’ again about 
his wagon; but when he looked out an’ see 
the boy comin’ back with it,—for somebody 
must ‘a’ stopped the horse.—he stopped 
stormin’ and went to put up his ladder ag ‘in. 
‘No, you don’t,’ says 1; ‘I'll let the big dog 
loose next time, and if I put him at the 
foot of your ladder, you'll never come 
down.’ ‘But I want to go and take down 
what I put up,’ he says; ‘I aint a-goin’ on 
with this job.” ‘No,’ says I, ‘you aint; and 
you can’t go up there to wrench off them 
rods and make rain-holes in the roof, nei- 
ther.’ He couldn’t get no madder than he 
was then, an’ fur a minute or two he could- 
n't speak, an’ then he says, ‘I'll have satis- 
faction for this.’ An’ says I, ‘How? An’ 
says he, ‘You'll see what it is to interfere 
with a ordered job.’ An’ says I, “There 
wasn’t no order about it,’ an’ says he, ‘I’li 
show you better than that;’ an’ he goes to 
his wagon an’ gits a book. ‘There,’ says 
he, ‘read that.’ ‘What of it?’ says I; ‘there's 
nobody of the name of Bail lives here.’ 
That took the man kinder aback, and he 
said he was told it was the only house on 
the lane, which I said was right, only it 
was the next lane he oughter ’a’ gone to 
He said no more after that, but just put his 
ladder in his wagon, and went off. But I 
was not altogether rid of him. He left a 
trail of his baleful presence behind him. 

“That horrid bull-dog wouldn't let me 
come into the house! No matter what door 
I tried, there he was, just foamin’ mad. | 
let him stay till nearly night, and then went 
and spoke kind to him; but it was no good. 
He'd got an awful spite ag’in me. I found 
something to eat down cellar, and I made a 
fire outside an’ roasted some corn and pota 
toes. That night I slep’ in the barn. | 
wasn’t afraid to be away from the house, 
for I knew it was safe enough, with that 
dog in it and Lord Edward outside. For 
three days, Sunday, an’ all, I was kep’ out 
of this here house. I got along pretty well 
with the sleepin’ and the eatin’, but the 
drinkin’ was the worst. I couldn’t get no 
coffee or tea; but there was plenty of milk.” 

‘Why didn’t you get some man to come 
and attend to the dog?” Lasked. <‘It was 
dreadful to live that way.” 

“Well, I didn’t know no man that could 
do it,” said Pomona. ‘*The dog would ‘a’ 
been too much for Old John, and besides, 
he was mad about the kerosene. Sunday 
afternoon, Captain Atkinson and Mrs. At 
kinson and their little girl in a push-wagon, 
come here, and [told ’em you was gone 
away; but they says they would stop a 
minute, and could I give them a drink; an 
I had nothin’ to give it to them in but an old 
chicken-bowl that I had washed out, for 
even the dipper was in the house, an’ I told 
‘em everything was locked up, which was 
true enough, though they must ‘a’ thought 
you was a queer kind of people; but | 
wasn't a-goin’ to say nothin’ about the dog, 
fur, to tell the truth, Iwas ashamed to do it. 
So as soon as they’d gone, I went down into 
the cellar,—and it’s lucky that I had the key 
for the outside cellar door,—and I got a 
piece of fat corn-beef and the meat-ax. | 
unlocked the kitchen door and went in, 
with the axe in one hand and the meat in 
the other. The dog might take his choic 
I know'd he must be pretty nigh famished, 
for there was nothin’ that he could get at to 
eat. As soon as I went in, he came runnin’ 
to me; but I could see he was shaky on his 
He looked a sort of wicked at me, 


} 


He was 


legs. 
and then he grabbed the meat. 
right then.” 

“Oh, my!” said Euphemia, ‘I am so glad 
to hear that. I was afraid you never 40! 
in. But we saw the dog—is he as savace 
yet?” 

“Oh no! 
it.” 

‘Look here, Pomona,” said I, ‘‘I want to 
know about those taxes. When do tliey 
come into your story?” 

‘*Pretty soon, sir,” said she, and she went 
on: 

“After that, I know’d it wouldn’t do to 
have them two dogs so that they’d have to 
be tied up if they see each other. Just as 
like as not I’d want them both at once, and 
then they'd go to fightin’, and leave me to 
settle with some blood-thirsty lightnin’-rod- 
der. So, as I know’d if they once had a 
fair fight and found out which was master, 
they’d be good friends afterward, I thought 
the best thing to do would be to let em fight 


"said Pomona; ‘nothin’ like 





it out, when there was nothin’ else for em 
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to do. Sol tixed up things for the com 
bat.” , 

“Why, Pomona!” cried Euphemia, “1 
didnt think you were capable of such a 
crue! thing.” 

“It looks that way, ma’am, but really it 

aint,” replied the girl. ‘It seemed to me 
as if it would be a mercy to both of ‘em to 
have the thing settled. Sol cleared away 
a place in front of the wood-shed and un- 
chained Lord Edward, and then I opened 
the kitchen door and called the bull. Out 
he came, with his teeth a-showin’, and his 
plood-shot eyes, and his crooked front legs. 
Like lightnin’ from the mcunt’in blast, he 
made one bounce for the big dog, and oh! 
what a fight there was! They rolled, they 
enashed, they knocked over the wood-horse 
and sent chips a-flyin’ all ways at wonst. 1 
thought Lord Edward would whip in a 
minute or two; but he didn't, for the bull 
stuck to him like a burr, and they was havin 
it, ground and lofty, when I hears some one 
run up behind me, and turnin’ quick, there 
was the ’Piscopalian minister, ‘My! my! 
my! he hollers; ‘what an awful spectacle! 
Aint there no way of stoppin’ it?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
says I, and I told him how 1 didn’t want to 
stop it, and the reason why. Then says he, 
‘Where’s your master?’ and I told him how 
you was away. ‘Isn’t there any man at all 
about?’ sayshe. ‘No,’saysI, ‘Then,’ says 
he, ‘if there’s nobody else to stop it, I must 
do it myself. An’ he took off his coat. 
‘No,’ says I, ‘you keep back, sir. If there’s 
anybody to plunge into that erena, the blood 
be mine; ‘an’ I put my hand, without think- 
in’, ag’in his black shirt-bosom, to hold him 
back; but he didn't notice, bein’ so excited. 
‘Now,’ says I, ‘jist wait one minute, and 
you'll see that bull’s tail go between his legs. 
He’s weakenin’.’ An’ sure enough, Lord 
Edward got a good grab at him, and was 
a-shakin’ the very life out of him, when I 
run up and took Lord Edward by the collar. 
‘Drop it!’ says I, and he dropped it, for he 
know'd he’d whipped, and he was pretty 
tired hisself. Then the bull-dog, he trotted 
off with his tail a-hangin’ down. ‘Now, 
then,’ says I, ‘them dogs will be bosom 
friends forever after this.’ ‘Ah me!’ says 
he, ‘I'm sorry indeed that your employer, 
for who I've always had a great respect, 
should allow you to get into such habits.’ 
That made me feel real bad,'and I told him, 
mighty quick, that you was the last man in 
the world to let me do anything like that, 
and that, if you'd ’a’ been here, you'd ’a’ 
separated them dogs, if they’d a-chawed 
your arms off; that you was very particular 
about such things; and that it would bea 
pity if he was to think you was a dog-fight- 
in’ gentleman, when I'd often heard you 
say that, now you was fixed an’ settled, the 
one thing you would like most would be to 
be made a vestryman.” 

Isat up straight in my chair. 

“Pomona!” I exclaimed, ‘‘you didn’t tell 
him that?” 

“That’s what I said, sir, for 1 wanted him 
to know what you really was; an’ he says, 
‘Well, well, I never knew that. It might 
I'll speak to some of 
There’s two vacan- 


” 


be a very good thing. 
the members about it, 
cies now in our vestry.’ 

1 was crushed; but Euphemia tried to 
put the matter into the brightest light 

“Perhaps it may all turn out forthe best,”’ 
she said, *tand you may be elected, and 
that would be splendid, But it would be 
an awfully funny thing for adog-fight to 
make you a vestryman.” 

I could not talk on this subject. 
Pomona,” I said, trying to feel resigned to 
my shame, ‘‘and tell us about that poster 
on the fence.”’ 


“Go on, 


‘T'll be to that almost right away,” she | mental diseipline, and had a Jot appropri- 


said. “It was two or three days after the 
dog fight that I was down at the barn, and 
happenin’ to look over to Old John’s, I saw 
that tree:man there He was a-showin’ his 
book to John, and him and his wife and all 
the young ones was a-standin’ there, drink- 
in’ down them big peaches and pears as if 
they was all real. I know’d he'd come here 
agin, for them fellers never gives you up; 
and I didn’t know how to keep him away, 
for I didn‘t want to let the dogs loose on a 
man what, after all, didn’t want to dono 
more harm than to talk the life out of you. 


So 1 just happened to notice, as IT came to | Z 
| so much that I don’t know as I can send my 


the house, how kinder desolate everything 
looked, and I thought perhaps I might 
make it look worse, and he wouldn't care 
to deal here. So I thought of puttin’ up a 
poster like that, for nobody whose place 
Was a-goin’ to be sold for taxes would be 
likely to want trees. Solrunintothe house, 
and wrote it quick and put it up. And 
sure enough, the man he come along soon, 
and when he looked at that paper, and tried 
the gate, an’ looked over the fence an’ saw 
the house all shut up an’ not a livin’ soul 
about,—for I had both the dogs in the 
house with me,—he shook his head an’ 
walked off, as much as to say, ‘If that 
man had fixed his place up proper with my 
trees, he wouldn’t a’ come to this!’ An’ 
then, as I found the poster worked so good, 
I thought it might keep other people from 
comin’ a botherin’ around, and so I left it 
up; but 1 was a-goin’ to be sure and take it 
down before you came.” 

As it was now pretty late in the after- 
noon, I proposed that Pomona should post- 
pone the rest of her narrative until evening. 





She said that there was nothing else to tell 
that was very particular; and | did not feel 
as if I could stand anything more just now, 
even if it was very particular. 
When we were alone, I said to Euphemia: 
“If we ever have to go away from this 
place again 2 
‘But we wont go away,” she interrupted, 
looking up to me with as bright a face as 
she ever had, ‘‘at least, not for a long, long, 
long time to come. And I’m so glad you're 
to be a vestryman.”—Seribners Magazine. 
@e — 
MASCULINE LOVE OF DRESS. 








It is generally assumed by the newspapers 
that women monopolize the love of dress 
and worship of fashion. Nevertheless, a 


| good many “fashion notes” for gentlemen 
| get into the newspapers in a quiet way, and 





it seems probable that they are written nei- 
ther by nor for women. In order to be up 
with the news, perhaps we should print 
some of the latest fashion news for gentle- 
men: 

“Trousers this spring are worn rather 
loose, and cassimere checks seem to be the 
correct thing.” 

‘Mutton chop whiskers are going out of 
fashion. Either shave entirely or let your 
whole beard grow.” 

“Colored handkerchiefs have gone out of 
vogue, but many foreigners still cling to the 
serviceable bandanna.”’ 

‘The fashionable walking coat this spring 
is a cutaway, buttoned over the breast. 
The correct thing is to have three buttons.” 

‘Never have your shirts made to open at 
the back. The fraud is soon discovered, 
and they do not set so well as the old- 
fashioned ones.” 

“Colored shirts will be worn this sum- 
mer. If you can afford it, have them made 
of linen, and not muslin, for muslin yields 
too readily to perspiration.” 

“In buying collars take pains, if you 
have the money, to get those made entirely 
of linen. If you are rich the proper thing 
to do is to have them on your shirt.” 

“A soft hat has its merits, but if you wish 
to be dressed in the best style for walking, 
buy a stove pipe, if you can afford the ex- 
pense.” 

‘‘Harvard students who are very particu- 
lar about their dress, following the example 
of Oxford and Cambridge, say it is vulgar 
to wear a made-up cravat—you should in- 
variably tie it yourself.” 

“It is wise, if your head is so shaped that 
it will bear the revelation, to have your hair 
filed in summer, and every morning plunge 
it in water.” 

It seems from the above, that editors la- 
bor under the impression that some of their 
own sex do think about things less import- 
ant than great moral and national questions, 


E, A. A. 
‘ ca QQ eeeceee 
CO-EDUCATION FORTY YEARS AGO, 


We select the following from Dr. Cor- 
nell’s new book, entitled, ‘‘Recollections of 
‘ye Olden Time,” just published by Lee and 
Shepard. It is his own account of his 
school in Quiney forty years ago:— 

I had left my parish in Quiney, on ac- 
count of chronic weakness of the vocal 
chords, that prevented my speaking in pub- 
lie, and opened a family boarding-school in 
Quincy. It was, probably, the most pros- 
perous school that town had ever seen, 1 
began with two litile boys, from abroad, 
and did not expect asingle pupil from Quin- 
cy. But, in less than one year, my school 
numbered more than forty pupils, reaching 
from St. John, N. B., to Mobile, Mo. 

The secret of its success was, that I stole 
the hearts of the children, and, as they 
ruled the parents, of course they had to 


| send them, neolens volens. 1 believed in 


physical culture, as an accompaniment of 


| ated to paving ball, in which I always de- 





lighted, and where L played with my pupils. 
This lot was in sight of a considerable part 


of the village, and where the lads from the | y ' hag 
| a permit to carry a pistol to protect his sis 
| 


shoe manutactories could see the boys at 
this sport; the result of which was, that 
few of them could be kept from the school. 
One man, who, while | was pastor of that 
little, obnoxious church, was, to say the 
least, not over-friendly to me, came in one 
day and said, “I don’t know what is the 
matter with my boys, but they dun me 
every day to let them come to your school, 
and to have peace, I must send them.” 
Another said, ** You charge so much for tui- 
tion, so much for books, and it comes to 


son.” IL replied, “Yes, I charge so much, 
and I eannottake your son for any less sum, 
Besides, my school is full, and I had rather 
not take him at all.” ‘‘But,” said he, ‘I 
must send him.” 

The discipline of the school was strict, 
and no difficulty was found in maintaining 
it, though I had pupils who had been ex- 
cluded trom the Boston schools for insubor- 
dination, and from the Farm School, on the 
Island in Boston harbor. <All the pupils 
were made happy, for, in addition to play- 
ing ball, we swam in summer, and skated 
in winter. A happier school no man ever 
had. 

Mine was a mixed school, and we had 
none of the loss of health, so gravely de- 
picted in Dr. Clarke’s recent book. Not a 
girl, nor a boy, as I remember, was taken 
sick while at the school. We had now and 
then, a little incident, showing human na- 
ture. I remember one like the following. 
My school was in a building separate from 
the house, and over the school rooms were 
lodgings for some of the pupils, and with 
them, lodged, also, my assistant in teaching. 
1 always visited these apartments before re- 
tiring for the night, acting upon the princi- 
ple that a General must always know the 
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state of hisarmy, and a shepherd of his flock. 
On making this visit one evening, 1 missed 
two of the pupils, each of which was named 
Charles. lLinquired of my Assistant, if he 
had given them permission to be absent? 
He said he had not. 1 locked the out-side 
door, put the key in my pocket, and went 
into the house. About bed time, I heard 
the two boys talking around the house, but 
paid no attention to it. As I took my light 
to retire, they, aware of the signal, and 
thinking it their last chance for lodgings 
that night, knocked at my door. I opened 
the window and asked, whoisthere? *‘*We's 
here,” said one of the Charles’s. ‘‘Who's 
we,” said I. “Charles and I,” said he. 
“Are you notin bed?” said 1. ‘*We can't 
get in,” said he. I gave them the key and 
the next morning, called one of them to ac- 
count for theirabsence. He said my Assist- 
ant teacher gave them permission to go. I 
replied, he says he did not. You ask 
Charles, meaning the other Charles, said he. 
Upon inquiring of the Assistant teacher 
again, as to his having given them leave of 
absence, he said, ‘‘when they had spelled; 
these two boys remained after the others 
had retired, and one of them said, ‘may we 
go?’ To which he answered, ‘yes.’ Here 
was aruse, They meant, as they said, may 
we go where we please. He meant, they 
might go, or be dismissed from school.” 
*Well,” said I, ‘‘where did you zo?” 
“We went to Adam Curtis’ house.” ‘‘How 
came you to go there without my permis- 
sion?” ‘The girls asked us to come, and 
the old folks were gone away,” said they. 
‘‘Here was a dilemma. The girls wanted 
them to come, the boys wanted to go, and 
had contrived the ruse, to tell me that the 
Assistant allowed them to go. Under all 
the mitigating circumstances, I could not 
find it very easy to inflict punishment in 
this case. This was the only incident of 
girls and boys mingling unduly, ¢. e. with- 
out full permission, during the whole school, 
and it did not appear that any serious diffi- 
culty followed this meeting. The principle 
holds as good in schools as elsewhere—the 
more you prohibit boysand girls from ming- 
ling together, the more they will strive to 
do it: and hence there have been more freaks 
of love and more elopements from separate 
schools—ten to one—than from those where 
they are educated together. It is time this 
monkish notion should be abandoned.” 
oe 
INTENSE HEAT. 





The heat in the California and Consolidat- 
ed Virginia mines is at present so intense 
and the demand for ice so great that the 
consumption of it amounts to ninety-six 
pounds per day per man. The heat is in 
great part caused by the unavoidable ob- 
struction of the draft in the Consolidated 
Virginia shaft by the platforms on which 
the men stand while engaged in retimber- 
ing. The heat in the lower levels is also ag- 
gravated by the heat on the surface. Aman 
who can eat his weight in ice every day 
ought to be a good one to send in search of 
the North Pole.—Nevada Enterprise, 
ede - _ 


BRET HARTE. 





Bret Harte has quietly started for Europe 
to assume his modest consulship, without 
any of the effusive leave-taking which might 
have attended the departure of almost any 
minor literary celebrity. Doubtless it was 
his own choice to have it so, for, from shy 
distrust of his capacity for social assimila- 
tion, rather than from any ungracious will 
fulness in the matter, the author of ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” has been almost 
wholly without close personal intimacics on 
this side of the continent, not even his pub 
lishers holding toward him any nearer re 
lations than those of business. Yet for the 
few who have overcome his constitutional 
reserve of manner, Mr. Ilarte is one of the 
most delightful of companions, and amongst 
foreign admirers he is likely to meet a much 
juster social estimation than he has enjoyed 
since leaving San Francisco, 

e ose = 


A SMART BOY. 





A lad of eleven years applied to Counsel 
lor Clarke yesterday, at the Police Office for, 


ter, fourteen years old, for fear a Chinaman 
would abduct her. The youthful Mars was 
sent aWay without the coveted letter of- 
marque and reprisal on the Asiatic alien. 
The case presenting singular features, an 
Alta reporter inquired into it, and ascer- 
tained that the desired permit was intended, 
not to protect the sister, who was only nine 
years old, but to protect the applicant him 
self in having and using a six bit toy pistol 
to use on the Fourth. Even the appalling 
information communicated from domestic 
sources, that a permit would cost him $5, 
did not deter the little patriot from resorting 
to a ruse to gratify the instincts of boyish 
patriotism. If his powers of combination 
are not retarded, he will control constitution- 
al conventions yet, and sway States.—San 
Francisco Alta, 
-———_ ote 


CUPID’S ARROWS. 


Some half-breed Indians from Montreal, 
Canada, are in town peddling bead work. 
They are the same people seen at Niagara 
Falls every summer, and the articles they 
have for sale are the same that they peddle 
there. Our Piute Indians hardly know 
what to make of the new comers. A day 
or two ago a young Piute brave arrayed 
himself in his best red blanket, hung all his 
beads and bears’ claws about his neck, paint- 
ed his face in white and vermillion stripes, 
stuck an eagle feather in his hat, and then 
took up a position against the side of a door- 
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way in which one of the foreign squaws 
was squatted with her basket of fancy 
goods. The brave leered and smiled in the 
most love-sick manner, but seemed too bash. 
fultospeak. Hiseyes spoke plainly enough 
what was at work in his heart, but the for- 
eign squaw deigned not to interpret their 
language. The brave wasa persistent wooer 
and followed his idol from place to place 
all the afternoon. It seemed to do his heart 
good to gaze upon the superior being before 
him, and upon the wonderful works of art 
she displayed in her basket. When joked 
by passing whites, the brave looked as fool- 
ish as a school-boy caught kissing the little 
girl of his heart, but he held his ground in 
spite of all jibes and jeers. The woman 
evidently looked upon the Piute as a regu- 
lar savage, and was not a little annoyed by 
his persistent adoration and love-sick gri- 
maces. To see a stalwart redskin thus 
writhing with the dart of Cupid fixed deep 
in his heart was ludicrous in the extreme,— 
Virginia, (Nevada) Enterprise. 
oe 
A GRAVE QUESTION, 


The refusal of Lord Russell’s family to 
accept a public funeral for his remains was 
respected, of course. But a grave question 
has been raised by it, in England, as to the 
right of the near kindred of so illustrious a 
public servant, to deprive the community of 
the wholesome spectacle of national honors 
paid to national well-doing. In the case of 
Thiers, it will be remembered that his widow 
refused to accept a public funeral from the 
government, but only in order that the 
dead Chief Magistrate of the republic 
might receive a public funeral of a still 
more imposing sort from the republican 
masses of Paris. 

_—_———_0oo———————_ 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT. 

A vacancy having occurred in the Board 
of Trustees of the Mt. Pleasant Hospital 
for the Insane, by the resignation of Mrs, 
Meyers, of Wilton, who married and _ re- 
moved from the State, Governor Gear has 
filled the vacancy by the appointment of 
Dr. Abbie Cleaves to the trusteeship. The 
appointment is an excellent one. Dr. Cleaves 
is competent from a professional point of 
view, and has had experience at the hospi- 
tal, where she served several months as 
physician in the women’s wards, She will 
enter upon her duties as one who under- 
stands them, as one can who will feel a 
special interest in the good management of 
the institution.--/owa State Press, 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—-Best,— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 
HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 


The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award, 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
‘Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 
JOEL GOLDITHWATT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
4 PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worme, Calluses, Seald Head, Cone d Hands, 





Burns, Cancers, clons, 
Scalds, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Shingles, 
Festers, Sties, 
Piles, 8, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, W hitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stinus, 
And all cutancous diseases and cruptions generally, 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 1y42 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
pe best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


T ANG i ‘ wy Al 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 

college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pwedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex pense 
of materia]) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WIRE 
SCREENS. | 





PARTIFS ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 

UNDER W0OOD's, 


oO. 
Bromfield Street, 


= 
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The Woman's Journal. 











Boston, July 20, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be siaveenek 
to Box 3633, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their a eer and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








WOMAN SUFFKAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Disabilities Removal Bill,” 
was discussed and voted on in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, the 19th ult. 
The vote stood 219 nays to 140 ayes—a ma- 
jority of 79 against it. 

The question, there as here, must still be 
pressed among the people, before a majori- 
ty can be secured in Parliament. The /z- 
aminer comments as follows on the discus- 


sion: 

Once again a Wednesday afternoon has 
been occupied in discussion of the Women’s 
Disabilities Removal Bill. There was, as 
The Times remarked next day, nothing new 
cither in the debate or the division that fol- 
lowed it. Mr. Courtney, Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Gorst, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Blennerhas- 
set, and Mr. Hibbert used the old stock ar- 
guments, while the opponents of the meas- 
ure were Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Smollett, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Fer- 
guson, and Mr. Green. On a division, the 
measure was thrown out by 219 to 140—that 
is to say by a majority of 79. It is tedious 
and not very profitable to go over the speech- 
es on either side. Mr. Courtney thinks that 
his measure would ‘‘develop a fuller and 
nobler woman by admitting her into the 
sphere of political thought and duty, and 
would so tend to elevate the female charac- 
ter, and with it that of the entire human 
race.”” Mr. Smollett, on the other hand, de- 
nounced the Bill as an ‘‘arrant sham, drawn 
in an evasive form,” while Mr. Beresford 
Hope regarded it as a ‘‘contemptible out- 
come of abstract a priori doctrines which, 
if good for anything, would set up an en- 
tirely new point of departure in our social 
relations.” There is nothing novel in all 
this. Indeed, we have heard it over and 
over again until we are tired of it. It is, 
however, some satisfaction to be assured 
that the champions of the cause consider 
their defeat by so small a majority as seven- 
ty-nine a substantial triumph, and are more 
than ever convinced that ultimate victory is 
not far off. All one can say is that, if that 
be really the case, they are very easily sat- 
isfied. When the enfranchisement of wo- 
men comes seriously to be debated, it will 
find other opponents than Messrs. Hanbury, 
Smollett, and Beresford Hope. 

Still, there is some truth in the assertion 
that the arguments before the House were 
more or less insincere, and the issues feigned. 
When we are told that, if male ratepayers 
ought to have the suffrage, female ratepay- 
ers ought equaily to have it, we are met 
with an abstract proposition which on ab- 
stract grounds alone it is impossible to an- 
swer. Similarly, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider such badinage as that of Mr. Smol- 
lett. The opponents of female suffrage 
must find some stronger weapon than ridi- 
cule. Their position, unless we much mis- 
understand it, is that the change proposed 
is too great and violent, and too much out 
of harmony with all existing institutions, 

Were we beginning, like the philosophers 
of Greece, to constitute a state de novo, we 
should probably admit men and women to 
citizenship on equal terms. But we must 
take life and its conditions as we find them, 
and, as they have grown up; and the ques- 
tion is--to use Mr. Lowe’s phrase—one of 
the balance of advantages. The Female 
Suffrage party do not insist that the world 
would be much the better for the violent 
change they wish to effect in it. They 
merely put forward their claim on abstract 
principles of justice, as being a right. Ab- 
stract principles of justice, however, have 
seldom had much influence in English pol- 
itics, and until the debates on the Female 
Suffrage question cease to be doctrinaire on 
the one side, and ‘‘funny” on the other, the 
annual debate is not likely to command any 
interest except with the few ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are personally concerned in the 
agitation. L. 8. 

———+— 0@eo 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 





During the Anti-Slavery struggle, women 
signed petitions to Congress for emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, by tens of thousands, and 
in this way, they were coining a political 
influence, which slaveholders rightly dread- 
ed. At this time women were so far re- 
moved from participation in public life of 
any kind, that a Southern member of Con- 
gress sought to shame and deter women 
from the exercise of their right of petition 
by aflirming that it was unwomanly, out of 
their sphere, and discreditable. Nothing 
more surely marks the progress of the Wo- 
man's movement than the contrast between 
the present time, and that of forty years or 
more ago, when John Quincy Adams de- 
fended the right of women to petition, as 
follows: 

The gentleman says that women have no 
ight to petition on political subjects; that 
tis discreditable, not only to their section 
f the country, but also to the national 
tharacter; that these females could have a 
sufficient field for the exercise of their influ- 





ence in the discharge of their duties to their 
fathers, their husbands, or their children— 
cheering the domestic circle, and shedding 
over it the mild radiance of the social vir- 
tues, instead of rushing into the fierce 
struggles of political life. 1 admit, sir, 
that it is their duty to attend to these things. 
.... But I say that the correct principle is, 
that women are not only justified, but ex- 
hibit the most exalted virtue, when they do 
depart from the domestic circle, and enter 
on the concerns of their country, of human 
ity, and of their God..... Why, sir, what 
does the gentleman understand by ‘‘political 
subjects?” Everything in which this house 
has an agency; everything which relates to 
peace and war, or to any of the great inter- 
ests of society. Are women to have no 
opinions or actions on subjects relating to 
the general welfare?) Where did the gen- 
tleman get this principle? Did he find it in 
Sacred History—in the language of Miriam 
the prophetess, in one uf the noblest and 
most sublime songs of triumph that ever 
met the human eye or ear? Did the gentle- 
man never hear of the deed of Jael, who 
slew the dreaded enemy of her country? 
Has he forgotten Esther, who, by her peti- 
tion saved her people and their country? 
Sir, 1 might go through the whole Sacred 
History and find innumerable examples of 
women, who not only took an active part 
in the politics of their times, but who are 
held up with honor to posterity for doing 


And what were the women of the United 
States in the struggle of the Revolution? 
Were they devoted exclusively to the du- 
ties and enjoyments of the fireside? When 
the soldiers were destitute of clothing, or 
sick, or in prison, from whence did relief 
come? From the hearts where Patriotism 
erects her favorite shrine, and from the 
hand that is seldom withdrawn when the 
soldier is in need. The voice of our histo- 
ry speaks, trumpet-tongued, of the daring 
and intrepid spirit of patriotism burning in 
the bosoms of the women of that day.... . 
And, sir, is that spirit to be charged here, 
in this hall where we are sitting, as being 
“‘discreditable” to our country’s name? So 
far from regarding such conduct as a na- 
tional reproach, I approve of it, and I glory 
in it! L, 8. 
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WHAT SHALL I 00! 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Trusting to your 
wisdom and kindly sympathy, I venture to 
inquire what you would advise one to do 
who has a firm conviction that every woman 
ought to be competent to earn her livelihood 
by some particular means toward which she 
has directed all her energies, but who, either 
through the influence of friends or on ac- 
count of the indecision of her own charac- 
ter, has, I fear, failed in this very thing. I 
attended a good college until within a year 
of graduating, then turned my attention to 
art and music, in neither of which do I feel 
satisfied with my advancement. Four years 
have elapsed since I left school, during 
which time I have travelled some and seen 
alittle of the world, but fear that I have 
dwindled into that worse than useless ob- 
ject, ‘‘a young lady with no definite aim in 
life, but with a smattering of several 
things.” 

Having sufficient means, what would you 
advise me todo? Complete my course in 
college, persevere in the study of the arts, 
or merely continue to reside in a city where 
I have the opportunity of attending first 
class concerts, instructive lectures, and do- 
ing a little in the way of charity? 

LAURA. 

We should advise our friend to consider, 
first her capabilities, second her tastes, and 
third her opportunities. Let her choose 
any definite occupation or trade, or profes- 
sion, which seems to her most useful and 
attractive. Having chosen, let her pursue 
her choice, steadily, persistently, with an 
unfaltering resolution. Success is to be ac- 
quired asa result of life-long effort. The 
lives of most of us are spent in earning our 
daily bread, and in fulfilling our evident daily 
duties. For such, there is little latitude of 
choice. But where this pressure does not 
exist, owing to the possession of ‘‘sufficient 
means,” as in the case of our correspondent, 
few men or women have the aspiration to 
select a worthy aim and pursue it with unfal- 
tering resolve. To such as will do so, there 
is no lack of opportunity. 

The difficulty with our correspondent is 
that she depreciates herself instead of mak- 
ing her selection of a pursuit, and going to 
work. ‘Doing a little” in a miscellaneous 
round of concerts, lectures, and occasional 
charities will never lead to success in any- 
thing, either formanor woman. =H. B. B. 

OO - 2 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BEFORE THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE. 


The Judiciary Committee of the New 
Hampshire Senate to whom have been re- 
ferred the various petitions for Woman Suf- 
frage, gave the petitioners a hearing on 
Wednesday evening, July 10th. The Sen- 
ate Chamber was more than comfortably 
filled by an attentive and appreciative audi- 
ence, including the president of the Senate, 
speaker of the House, and many of the 
members of the two branches; and this 
notwithstanding the night was one of the 
hottest of the season and a large Railroad 
Hearing was progressing at the same time 
in the Hall of the House. 

Dr. Gallinger of the Senate to whose ac- 
tive efforts success in securing the Hearing 
was largely due, introduced the speakers to 
the members of the Committee, after which 
Frederic A. Hinckley of Boston was an- 
nounced as the first speaker of the evening. 

Ile appealed to the Committee to remem- 
ber that change is an essential element of 
progress, that because a thing had always 
been it did not follow that it should always 
be. He claimed that Woman like man has 
an independent individuality never to be 





sacrificed; that like man she ought to cher- 
ish an ambition for the highest perfection; 
and that like man she ought to be free to 
choose her own calling in life, and follow it 
with honor, not according to her sex but ac- 
cording to her deserts. The ballot signifies 
this freedom, and there should be no insur- 
mountable conditions to its acquirement. 
Sex is an insurmountable condition, and 
cannot be required without injustice to one- 
half the human race. Mr. Hinckley closed 
his address of about forty minutes with an 
appeal for the essential dignity of the Suf- 
frage cause, and urged the Comm'ttee to 
lead New Hampshire to the new application 
of that principle of liberty in whose behalf 
the greatest and best in all ages have lived 
and died. He reminded them that in grant- 
ing the prayer of the petitioners they would 
be doing that right thing which is always 
the expedient thing and that they would 
serve the State best in serving Woman best. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Boston, 
followed in a very clear and practical speech 
of three-quarters of an hour. 

She first took up and explained the several 
points of the petitions and argued from the 
Constitution of the State, the right of the 
Legislature to grant presidential and muni- 
cipal Suffrage. She answered with great 
force the plea for sacredness of constitu- 
tions, claiming that their sacredness consist- 
ed in the protection of human rights and 
no parchment could be sacred which failed 
to secure such protection. She showed at 
length the wrongs suffered by widows and 
others under existing property laws, and 
urged the Committee not only out of a sense 
of justice to Woman, but out of regard to 
a reasonable feeling of self-respect on the 
part of men, to no longer withhold the bal- 
lot from one-half the human race because 
of their sex. 

At the close of Mrs. Campbell’s effective 
speech, listened to with unabated interest to 
its close, the hearing was declared ad- 
journed. The members and friends gath- 
ered in little groups, and in a conversational 
way discussed some of the points which 
had been raised. Notwithstanding the 
great heat the attention of the people was 
kept without difficulty for an hour and a 
half, and the hearing seemed in every way 
a success. 

We are more and more convinced that no 
year should go by without an effort in each 
of the States to launch the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage upon the sea of legislative 
discussion. It is one way of keeping up 
the agitation and carries the issue where it 
must go before it can achieve success. The 
friends in the Granite State are alive to the 
needs of the movement, and the State Asso- 
ciation promises an active life in the future. 

—_———— o> e 
“EMULATION HURTS GIRLS.” 


‘Emulation hurts girls,” says the New 
York 7vibune. Emulation of boys, we sup- 
pose is meant. When girls enter Harvard 
Medical School, as we hope they soon will 
we shall see this matter of emulation test- 
ed, and a good many matters beside. A 
few facts are better than many theories. 

The Woman question is a deep and difli- 
cult one, even to intellectual men, and many 
begin to flounder, the moment they dip into 
it. But the tide of progress goes right on 
and pays no attention to those who flounder 
in its depths. It may be Dr. Jenner of 
London Medical University, or it may be 
the wise men of Bostonas above, itis all the 
same. Women have heard a voice saying, 
“Knock and it shall be opened unto you,” 
and they are knocking, and mean to knock, 
till all the haunts of knowledge are opened 
to them. 

The medical ‘‘open sesame” to Harvard 
has been said; let some other Hovey say 
the sesame for the other departments; the 
doors will fly open, and science and learn- 
ing will gladly welcome her daughters, as 
they should have done long ago. H, 

East Orange N. J. 


——r . 
FIGHTING FOR HER CHILD. 


The Bethany (Pa) Broadaze gives us the 
following thrilling incident :— 

Dr. W. H. Todd and wife were divorced 
by the Circuit Court of Decatur County, 
Iowa, the Court awarding the custody of 
Alvan M. Todd, their offspring, to its moth- 
er, Emma Todd. Dr. Todd, not knowing, 
or at least claiming not to know of this or- 
der, abducted the child while attending 
school on the 17th inst., at Davis City, 
Iowa, and made his appearance in this vi- 
cinity on the 19th, closely pursued by Con- 
stable Sylvester, of lowa, who procured a 
new warrant from ’Squire Downey, which 
was placed in the hands of Constable J. 8. 
Kemp, and after an excited chase of twelve 
or fifteen miles—during which several shots 
were exchanged, succeeded in capturing the 
doctor in White Oak township, brought 
him before ‘Squire Downey on Monday 
morning, who, by consent and agreement 
of parties, continued the case until Tuesday 
at 4 o'clock. 

Shortly after the lowa parties left for 
home, the Doctor commenced proceedings 
fora writ of habeas corpus in order to be 
released from custody. Judge Jeffries 
ranting the application for a writ, and the 

Joctor being brought before him, after 
hearing the plea of his attorney, W. C. 
Frazee, and examining the papers upon 
which he was arrested, remanded him to 
the custody of the constable. 

On Tuesday the Iowa parties, including 
the mother of the child, arrived in town, 
accompanied by two or three attorneys 
from Leon. The case being called, the 
Doctor, by his attorneys, called for a con- 
tinuance until next Monday, and gave bond 
for his appearance at thattime. T. D. Neal, 
Prosecuting Attorney of this county, was on 
hand and. required the plaintiff to give 
bonds for costs, to protect Harrison Coun- 
ty in the matter of costs. 





While the proceedings were being held 
the mother got possession of her child and 
slipped out at the back door of the hotel 
and started for Iowa. Getting about three 
fourths of a mile north of town, she secret- 
ed herself and child in a strawstack near the 
road to wait for the wagon; her departure 
was soon made known, the doctor became 
frantic with grief, and in piteous tones so- 
licited assistance to recover his boy. 

About twenty volunteered to go with him; 
they soon found her place of concealment, 
but the brave little woman, with revolver 
in hand and determination in every gesture, 
kept them at bay until her vehicle arrived, 
when she marched boldly forth holding her 
child in one hand and her revolver in the 
other. 

Taking her seat, her driver ordered those 
occupying and blockading the road to clear 
the way or take the consequences. The 
blockade vanished, and the determined 
mother drove triumphantly away with her 
charge. Soon new recruits began to arrive 
and a new brigade was formed for following 
up and capturing the boy and returning him 
to his father. 

They by some means found out that the 
little woman was armed with the official 
documents from the State of lowa, showing 
that she is the proper custodian of the boy, 
so they advanced back calmly and solemn] 
as a funeral procession without the child, 
and thus, for a time at least, the most excit- 
ing event that has ever occurred in Lorraine 
ends. 





oe 
NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—Having just received 
from Mrs. Soule a copy of the North Lritish 
Daily Mail of June 5, I cull from it a few 
notices of women which I think may inter- 
est your readers. And first is this account 
of a social meeting: 

A welcome soiree was given to Mrs. Caro- 
line A. Soule in the Garrick Coffee-house, 
Stockwell, on Monday evening, Mr. J. M. 
Cunningham in the chair. This lady ar- 
rived in the steamship Anchoria, last week 
from America. For many years she has 
been a prominent worker in the temperance 
field, and one of the most energetic labor- 
ers in promoting the religious welfare of 
her sisterhood. A few who were acquaint- 
ed with her labors of love on the other side 
of the water, met to give her a hearty wel- 
come to Scotland. After tea, the chairman 
introduced his guest, who delivered an able 
address, stating the object of her mission 
here, and expressed a hope that her labors 
might be productive of good. Several oth- 
er addresses were given, a few songs en- 
livened the proceedings, and a happy even- 
ing was spent by those assembled to wel- 
come the stranger. 

The many friends of Mrs, Soule will be 
glad to read of this hearty welcome to the 
land of Burns and Scott. Let me give you 
now a paragraph which will surely interest 
those who are in favor of healthful and 
economical attire. It may altar our former 
estimate of royal fashions. 

One of the musical features of the week 
was the performance of the heart-stirring 
music of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah” in West- 
minister Abbey at the festival in aid of the 
Clergy Orphan Asylum. Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales sat near the Dean 
and Chapter, just below the lectern, The 
Princess, who was accompanied by her eld- 
est daughter the Princess Louise Victoria, a 
pretty fair-haired girl of eleven, was the 
most simply dressed lady in the Abbey. In 
half-mourning, her black bonnet was re- 
lieved by a full-blown rose of cardinal red, 
set with a fern leaf, and a benoiton of the 
same deep color. Her dress was of black 
cashmere, and drawn close over her should- 
ers, she wore a fichu of the same material 
trimmed with black feathers, and in shape 
like those we see in the portraits of Marie 
Antoinette. The little Princess, of course, 
was not in mourning, but she wes dressed 
as yf as her mother, in a dress and 
jacket of alight shade between drab and 
grey, anda straw hat trimmed with blue 
field flowers. If the fashionsset by our 
Royal family in the clothing of their chil- 
dren were more generally followed, perhaps 
the growing ‘‘girl of the period” would not 
so often turn out extravagant and so inordi- 
nately fond of dress and the monstrosities of 
fashion. 

Surely there is hope for the Englishwo- 
men of the future, if the London Corre- 
spondent of: the period dares to say so 
much in favor of sensible dress. The 
moral reformers who read the JoURNAL will 
readily note what a Paris Correspondent 
of the Mail says about what he or she culls 
“demoralizing machines:” 

A discussion has been raging lately be- 
tween the philanthropists respecting the re- 
establishment of the turning-boxes for the 
reception of infants at the foundling hospit- 
als. Dr. Marjolin maintains that since their 
abolition infanticide has fearfully increased, 
and that mothers strew their children on the 
highways like stones. M. Frederick Passy 
persists, on the other hand, that they are a 
cause of demoralization and depopulation. 
The number of married or unmarried. moth- 
ers who availed themselves of this conve- 
nient method provided for the concealment 
of their faults had increased the public 
charges to a frightful extent. It was utter- 
ly destructive of the sense of duty of pa- 
rents to their children. It frequently re- 
sulted in the marriage of brothers with their 
own sisters, as all traces of parentage were 
obliterated by the unnatural procedure. 
His friend Lord Brougham had, he said, 
denounced the turning-boxes as ‘‘demoral- 
izing machines.” The re-establishment, he 
insisted, would encourage immorality with- 
out diminishing the mortality of children. 
At present this is awful; eighty per cent of 
the children in the baby farms die during 
their extreme infancy. 

Lastly, let me give you a notice of the late 
Duchess of Argyll, clipped from an article 
of some length in the same paper, above 
mentioned: 

The body of the late Duchess of Argyll 
arrived in a composite carriage of the Lon- 





don & North-Western Railway Co. at 
Wemyss Bay Station, yesterday morniny 
from London. The remains were taken o 
board the steamer Gondolier and conye ed 
to Rosneath. m= 


Earl Russell, then Lord John, was alre 

an old man when he used to spend. ep | 
the autumn at Rosneath Castle, kindly placed 
at his disposal by the Duke of Argyll; and 
it was during one of his excursions in the 
locality that he picked up the famous figur 

of “Rest and be thankful,” which passed 
into a bye-word, and will for ever remain 
associated with his political history, Who 
that saw Lord John in those days as he took 
his daily “‘constitutional” on the shores of 
the Gareloch could have imagined that the 
little old man and the lovely young wife of 
his Highland host would pass away from 
earth within a few hours of each ‘other? 
Yesterday the remains of the venerable ear) 
were laid in the family burial place of the 
Russells at Chenies, in John Hampden’s 
County; and to-day the body of the Duchess 
will be interred in that vault of the old ruined 
Collegiate Church, on the shores of the Holy 
Loch, where the dead of the mighty family 
of Argyll repose. 9 


There is a tradition, embodied in an old 
Gaelic rhyme, that the first Campbell buried 
at Kilmun was allowed the favor by the 
grace of the Lamonts, who were the ‘lords 
of Cowal. A scion of the Lochawe family 
having died in the low country in the winter 
time, and during the prevalence of a violent 
and protracted snowstorm, which prevented 
the transport of the body to its native dis. 
trict, the boon of a grave in the Kilmun 
churchyard was granted by Lamont at the 
request of the Knight of Lochawe. For 
hundreds of years the place of interment 
was within theancient church, and the on) 
access to it was through the body of the 
edifice. At length, in 1793, the present 
vault was erected. It is a plain, unostenta- 
tious structure, adjacent to the modern 
church. The entrance is by a doorway en- 
tering from the churchyard, on each side of 
which isa small Gothic window. In the 
interior of the vault there is on each hand 
a broad dais about three feet high, covered 
with large stone slabs, and extending the 
whole length of the sepulchre. On these 
afe laid the coffins containing the ducal dust. 
Upon a lower and narrower dais, formed by 
a niche in the wall, that runs across between 
the church and the sepulchre, are the statues 
of aknight and a lady reposing side by side 
The warrior is armed cap-a pie, with a huge 
sword by his side, while above him is a 
boar’s head, the armorial emblem of the fam- 
ily, divided into two parts, and alsoa num 
ber of pieces of rusty armor, such as iron 
beavers, war gloves, swords, ete. Such is 
the last home of the Argylls, in which to- 
day the mortal remains of the good Duchess 
will be laid. wae ee 

Jersey City Heights N, J 
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THE WALKER MONUMENT. 





The Jonathan Walker Monument has a: 
rived and is already in place in the ceme- 
tery. Isis now again closely boxed and 
will remain so, till the ceremony of unveil! 
ing, which will take place August Ist. It 
is 10ft. high above the foundation, and stands 
an a base which is sunk to a depth of 5isft. 
in the ground, and stands 5 inches above the 
surface, making the total height of the mon 
ument above thesurface 10ft. 5 inches. The 
base in 3ft. square. The material of which 
it is composed is Hollowell granite, from 
Maine, and it was donated by Rey. Photius 
Fisk, of Boston, who also paid the transpor 
tation to this city. 

It has the following inscription on the 
south face, 

THIS MONUMFNT IS ERECTED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
CAPT. JONATHAN WALKER, 
by his anti-slavery friend, 
PHOTIUS FISK, 
CHAPLAIN OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY. 

On the eastern face of the shaft is the fol- 
lowing: 

WALKER’S BRANDED HAND. 
a 
On the upper base same side is the follow 
ing: 
JONATHAN WALKER, 
BORN IN HARWICH, MASS., 
MARCH 22, 1799. 
DIED IN LAKE HARBOR, MUSKEGON 
CO., MICH., APRIL 30, 1878. 
On the north side is the following quota- 
tions from Whittier’s poem: 
“Then lift that manly right hand 
Bold ploughman of the wave, 
Its branded palm shall prophesy 
Salvation to the slave. 
Hold up its fire-wrought language, 
That whoso reads may feel 
His heart swell strong within him 
His sinews changed to steel.”’ 

Writing of the above a correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller says: 

THE MAN WITH THE BRANDED HAND. 


Sir,—There is one mistake in your friend 
ly notice, an evening or two since, of the 
monument to Captain Walker, which, it 
seems to me, should be corrected, in justice 
to its generous giver. 

It is too true, as you say, that ‘the Publi 
permitted Captain Walker to starve during 
his lifetime;” but the public do not cven 
now rear the monument. That has becn 
done at an expense of several hundred do!- 
lars by Chaplain Photius Fisk, of the United 
States navy. And it is the fourth deed he 
has done of its kind formen who, like Capt 
Walker, periled much, and in one instance, 
at least, suffered death itself in the cause of 
the American slave, not to name many oth, 
er greater charities to the living. The pul- 
lic, and even Abolitionists themselves, ap- 
pear to have forgotten some of the old vet- 
erans who still survive, but lost all only life 
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in their long devotion to the cause of human- 
ity and liberty. And it grows more and 
more apparent that even for the colored peo 
ple of the North as well as the South, we 
need the Liberator and the anti-slavery so- 
cieties almost as much as forty years ago. 
Hardly yet is the work of the Abolitionists 
accomplished. PARKER PILLsBury. 
Concord, N. H. 


—— — ese —_—— 

A LEARNED WOMAN TWO HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. 

If any still remain who think that know]- 
edge ‘‘turns women’s heads,” let them read 
what was said of Madame Dacier, two hun- 
dred years ago. She was distinguished for 
her knowledge of the ancient classics, and 
not only published editions of many of them 
with learned commentaries and notes, but 
translated several of them into French. We 
are told that though she was the most learn- 
ed woman in Europe, yet her great learning 
did not alter her genteel air in conversation, 
or in the least appear in her discourse, which 
was easy, modest, and nothing affected. 

M. L. G. 

South Norridgewock, Me. 

—————— edo 


THE HURSE AND THF GRAY MARE. 


A horse and a gray mare were harnessed 
together to drag a heavy load. Now the 
gray mare was much stronger and wiser 
than the horse, so she did all the pulling, 
and the horse presented a really fine appear- 
ance. All went well until they reached a 
steep and high hill, up which led a narrow 
path. Then said the gray mare, ‘‘As I am 
stronger than you I had better go first.” 
But the horse thought that this was a good 
opportunity for display, and that if he went 
first every one would admire him, so he 
said sternly, ‘“‘No, it is not fitting that a fe- 
male should take the lead.” 

Accordingly the horse pranced proudly 
forward, the gray mare meekly following, 
but although she did the best she could, and 
labored very hard, she ¥ as not strong enough 
to help the horse up the hill, and drag the 
heavy load also, so, presently, when the 
horse stumbled and fell the poor gray mare 
was dragged down too, and they both to- 
gether rolled down the hill, with the heavy 
load, and were crushed. 

Moral—Always put the best foot fore- 
most. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

oe _ 
A CORDIAL GREETING. 


DeaR JourNAL:—Please find enclosed 
$2.50, for which I wish to see 1879 instead 
of 1878 on your welcome face. 

I should have paid you sooner, but for the 
fearful tornado which swept over our home 
in April, making times hard for us for a 
while. 

You must never stop your visits, for there 
will come a pay-day sooner or later. Some 
day, I hope to give you a lift on your be- 
neficent way. J. H. Siocum. 

Emporia, Kansas, July 17, 1878. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nearly six hundred Mormons arrived on 
the Guion steamer Nevada last week. 





Gen, Butler has been nominated for Presi- 
dent in 1880. The ward ten greenback club 
of Boston did it. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer bade good bye 
to his Chicago people last Sunday, prepara- 
tory to a three months’ trip to his old home 
in England. 


Lord Beaconsfield seems by general con 
sent to be regarded as having made himself 
master of the situation at Berlin. It is 
England which has absorbed Turkey. 


There are four distinct versions of the 
story of Prince Gortschakoff and Prince 
Bismarck’s dog. Sceptics will ask whether 
any one of them is even founded on fact. 


The princes of the Bonaparte family 
married American girls. Daniel Webster's 
and Samuel Appleton’s granddaughter is 
the wife of Jerome Bonaparte’s grandson. 


Col. Robert Ingersoll cleared more money 
last season for the number of lectures he 
delivered than any other man on the lecture 
platform. Each lecture has paid him, on 
an average, $200. 

Painting upon silk is the latest mania 
among fashionable ladies endowed with a 
taste for art. Fire screens, sachel cases and 
necktie ends are decorated in turn, and many 
are very beautiful. 


The arsenic a Sacramento (Cal.) young 
woman used to improve her features has 
ruined her health and destroyed her mind, 
after a year’s indulgence, and at twenty she 
8 &@Taving maniac. 

Miss Trafton’s novel, ‘‘His Inheritance,” 
gets praised by the reviewers and purchased 
by the people, as it ought. The first in- 
voice of the book disappeared rapidly from 
the Old Corner book-store. 

Charles Matthews, the veteran actor, 
whose name has been a household word for 
the last forty years, succumbed to an attack 
of bronchitis on the 24th ult., at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Manchester, England. 


The Arkansas Democratic Convention has 
adopted a platform favoring free schools, 
and inviting ‘‘all the colored people of the 
State to unite with the Democratic party in 
furtherance of their common interests.” 


| teresting volume. 





The trustees of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., have appointed Mr. J. W. 
Champney professor of art. His work be- 
gins with the winter term, and will consist 
both of technical instruction and historical 
lectures. 


Gen. C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
has furnished the means to erect and equip 
an astronomical observatory for the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison, ‘‘equal or 
superior to that of the observatory of Har- 
vard University.” 

Charles E. Stowe, son of Professor 
Stowe and Harriet Beecher Stowe, was late- 
ly licensed at Hartford to preach, by the 
Congregational Association. Rev. Mr. 
Stowe was graduated at Harvard, and after 
a course of theology in this country spent 
two years abroad, principally at Bonn. 


A beautiful medal, commemorative of the 
emancipation of the Bulgarians, has been 
struck at St. Petersburg. On one side ap- 
pears the Czar crowned with laurels; on the 
other a Greek cross, with a Scripture motto. 
The design is very nice—the design of the 
medal, we mean. 

The action of the Vanderbuilt University 
in abolishing Dr. Winchell’s lectureship, 
and bringing his duties to an abrupt termi- 
nation, because he holds a theory in refer- 
ence to the pre-Adamite creation of the 
negro, throws light upon the narrowness 
which prevails in some American scientific 
institutions. 


A subscriber in South Carolina while re- 
newing her subscription, expresses a hope 
that our paper ‘‘may be the means of con- 
verting‘her’conservative husband, who from 
never reading the JOURNAL now reads near- 
ly every one, apologizing, when caught, by 
saying ‘he had no other paper to read,’ 
when we take, besides your JoURNAL, one 
daily, semi-weekly 7ridune, and three week- 
lies.” 

The other day, at 10 o’clock, the glass in 
the Park stood 92 degrees in the shade. 
But the English people don’t know how to 
appreciate their rare guest--the sun. As 
soon as he appears they flee to the shade, 
and hoist umbrellas and parasols, though 
they may be wearing ulsters and furs, while 
when it is really warm, they groan and 
grumble ceaselessly against what they call 
‘intolerable heat.” 


The passengers by the Hudson River 
Steamer, Thomas Cornell, were greatly 
alarmed by a loud explosion on the 10th 
inst. Four men were with difficulty pre- 
vented from throwing themselves overboard, 
Throughout the brief excitement, Captain 
Ru Jon said, the calmness and self-control 
of the women were most remarkable, and 
compared favorably with the foolish actions 
of many of the men. 


The disgraceful Laura Joyce Taylor di- 
vorce case at Boston ended Saturday after- 
noon by Judge Lord giving Mrs. Taylor an 
annual alimony of $1800 and $1000 for costs 
and expenses of the suit. By agreement 
the father takes the eldest and the mother 
the youngest child, and by order of the 
court neither parent is to take the child in 
his or her charge out of the county without 
the written consent of the other. 


A Texas (Mich.) girl tried to get into a 
rear window of the school-house the other 
day, when the sash fell and held her fast 
about the neck. Several men across the 
street heard her scream, but supposed it 
was children at play, and it was ten or fif- 
teen minutes before she was seen and her 
unconscious body released, It was long be- 
fore indications of life were discovered, and 
several hours before the child regained con- 
sciousness. 


Librarian Spofford has in type 300 pages 
of his catalogue of the congressional libra- 
ry, which is to consist of twenty volumes, 
and will require at least three years to com- 
plete. The 300 large printed pages do not 
exhaust the volumes under the head of the 
letter “A.” The title of each book is print- 
ed in its proper language, and, as all civil- 
ized tongues are represented, it requires a 
special force of printers at the government 
printing-office. 


The author of those delightful papers on 
“German Home Life,” which every one read 
in the pages of Fraser, has published a strik- 
ing article which has attracted great atten- 
tion. Concisely, and in language at once 
nervous and picturesque, reviewing the state 
of European politics from the Peace of 
Paris to the present time, the author leads 
up clearly to the argument she wishes to en- 
force, that Germany and England should 
become formal allies. 


A new edition of ‘‘Sojourner Truth’s N ar- 
rative and Book of Life,” has been issued. 
It is agraphic volume containing a complete 
history of the labors and correspondence of 
the famous colored centenarian—the L ibyon 
Sibyl—Sojourner Truth, who is the oldest 
lecturer inthe world. The book is written 
by Mrs. Frances W. Titus, of Battle Creek 
There has been considerable matter added 
to the revised book, and it is really an in- 
It should be in the hands 
of every citizen. 

Mrs. Vannovus, a dashing Quebec widow, 
got two gentlemen into a fight, and then 
stole off to Europe with the favored suitor, 





Mr. Griffiths, a fine young merchant, just 
as his name was called in court to answer 
for an assault on his rival, John Jones, a 
confirmed bachelor of forty-five. Jones 
claimed that because the widow did not re- 
turn his photograph in 1870 she was en- 
gaged to him, and Griffiths thrashed him 
with acane for protesting to the bishop 
against his (Griffith's) marriage. 

Valentine Baker, the English colonel who 
was cashiered for insulting a lady in the cars, 
and who subsequently entered the Turkish 
service in the late war, has been given a 
complimentary banquet by the Duke of 
Sutherland, the great patron of Anti-slavery 
and religious movements in England, on his 
return home. Whether this indicates sym- 
pathy with Turkey as against Russia, or a 
condoning of Baker's offense, it is not stated. 
The guests present, as well as the invitation, 
show that he is restored to “‘society.” 


The number of young girls fitting for the 
stage, either musical or dramatic, is quite 
surprising. We mentioned recently Miss 
Anna Boyle, as evincing remarkable ability 
for the rendition of some of Shakspeare’s 
characters; and now we have Miss May 
Croly, (a daughter of Jennie June), who has 
recently adopted the stage. Under wise 
management and careful instructors, we 
wish them all success. There is room at 
the top; and there are roses to be gathered, 
but the path has plenty of thorns. — Woman’s 
Words. 


The women of the country having saved 
Mt. Vernon for posterity, propose to raise 
$6.000, and as much more as possible, to 
perpetuate the memory of Valley Forge by 
purchasing the old stone mansion on the 
Schuylkill, where General Washington had 
his headquarters during those trying 
months, and fitting it up with colonial and 
revolutionary relics. Mrs. William H. Hol- 
stein of Bridgeport, Pa., is regent of the 
association formed to collect funds. The 
women of New Jersey ought to have a hand 
in this work 

If you are gaining a little every day be 
content. Are your expenses less than your 
income, so that, though it be a little, you 
are constantly accumulating and growing 
vicher every day? Be content; so far as 
concerns money, you are doing well. Are 
you gaining in knowledge every day? 
Though it is little by little, the aggregate of 
the accumulation, where no day is allowed 
to pass without adding something to the 
stock, will be surprising to yourself. Solo- 
mon did not become the wisest man in the 
world in a minute.— Railway World and 
Weekly News 

I wish I could give you one word of en- 
couragement, which would be of use to you, 
which you could carry away and lean upon. 
For there is no more interesting Occasion 
than that when young men and women 
stand thus together as fellow-students for 
the last time, in one moment more to sepa- 
rate forever. One would say to such, ‘‘Be 
of good cheer; take up the burden of life 
hopefully; do your duty manfully, cheer- 
fully. Then, if success comes, well; if 
not, the brave heart within you will enable 
you to bear safely up against any ills this 
life is heir to.” — General Devens,at Hampton, 
Va., Institute. 


At Oberlin the preparatory department 
has been divided into English and Classical 
Courses and put under permanent teachers 
and tutors, The ‘‘Ladies’ Course’ has been 
recast, and is now the ‘‘Literary Course,” 
open to gentlemen, several of whom are 
availing themselves of its privileges. At 
the late meeting of the General Association 
of Michigan, it was voted that a chair in the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary be endowed 
by the Michigan churches, and the appoint- 
ment of a financial agent to raise the money 
solicited. Rev. W. B. Williams, late H. M. 
superintendent in Michigan, has been named 
by the board of trustees for this important 
position, and is expected to enter at once 
upon his work. 


The Governor-General of the Province 
of Kwang-Tung has applied to the Emperor 
of China for permission to dedicate a me- 
morial structure in honor of the filial de- 
votion of a woman of twenty-one, daugh - 
ter of a Canton magistrate. She is described 
as having been ‘‘brought up by her father 
from childhood, well educated, and deserv- 
edly reputed for virtue and intelligence.” 
Last year her father fell ill, and was most 
tenderly nursed by his devoted daughter. 
He became much worse, whereupon she 
cut a piece of flesh from her arm and mixed 
it with his medicine. This remedy proved 
fatal to the patient; and his daughter, who 
had vowed to sacrifice her life for his, poi- 
soned herself on the same day that her fa- 
ther died. The monument is to be erected. 


Charles Miller, a Chinaman, has lived in 
New York twenty-eight years, is married to 
an American woman and has considerab le 
personal property Desiring to buy real 
estate, he recently made application in the 
United States District Court, before Judge 
Choate, to become a naturalized citizen. 
Judge Choate, after reading the decision of 
Judge Sawyer, of California, in a similar 
application made by one Ah Yup, said that 
he must be guided by that decision for the 
present and denied the application of Mr. 
Miller. The decision referred to was that a 





Mongolian was not a white person in the 
meaning of the old United States statute, 
and was therefore—not being of African de- 
scent—excluded from citizenship. This is 
the first case that has arisen here under 
Judge Sawyer’s decision. Miller can apply 
of course, to the State courts, but if he 
wants to hold property in other States, he 
might not be satisfied with their certificate. 

Gen. Sigel is of the opinion that there 
must be a change in our methods of indus- 
try. The overcrowded mechanical trades 
must be relieved by a portion of the labor- 
ers going into the country and obtaining a 
support from the land. That is so far from 
being overcrowded, that millions of acres 
are awaiting cultivation, and even in the 
most thickly settled regions of the country 
its price is low and its rental easy. He ree- 
ognizes the difticulty which many mechani- 
cal laborers will have in adapting themselves 
to tilling the soil successfully, and their 
want of means to establish themselves upon 
farms. His plan to remedy this would be 
for the establishment of agricultural colo- 
nies by private enterprise, aided by condi- 
tional grants and facilities from the govern- 
ment, in which mechanics and others could 
be instructed in farm labor, and afterward 
assisted in obtaining locations upon the 
unoccupied lands of the West. By this 
means the plethora of mechanical labor 
could be relieved healthily and permanently, 
and the normal balance be once more re- 
stored. 

Clubs for women thrive apace in London. 
The latest is ‘‘The Russell Club” in Regent 
street, which starts out with 500 members 
A portion of the club house, says the Lon- 
don News, contains billiard, card, smoking, 
and dining rooms set apart for gentlemen, 
and it is significantly enjoined that ‘in no 
other part of the club will smoking be al- 
lowed.” But, as we understand the ar- 
rangements, gentlemen being mem bers of 
the club are not excluded from other and 
more attractive rooms. As the gentlemen 
have their particular wing, the ladies have 
their private drawing room, sacred from 
the tread of man. But for the rest the 
reading room, the writing room , the dining 
room, the music room, and the larger 
drawing room may be used in common, as 
are public rooms ina well-ordered hotel 
But whilst gentlemen are not forgotten in 
the arrangements of the Russell Club, it is 
the ladies who are chiefly remembered. 
The principal object in establishing the club 
has been to supply a temporary home in a 
central position for ladies engaged upon the 
arduous duties of shopping. 

Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, Me., ex-presi- 
dent of Harvard College, in delivering the 
address at the Worcester Normal School an- 
niversary on Tuesday, treated the subject 
of co-education in a very interesting way. 
He declared that the matter of the superiori- 
ty or inferiority of one sex as compared with 
the other, had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, but said that dissimilarities established 
by nature herself and life-long in their ef.- 
fects, could not be ignored. All the earlier 
education can best be imparted in common; 
and as there are more girls than boys in the 
high schools, the curriculums should be ar- 
ranged accordingly, with special courses 
for boys contemplating collegiate study. 
Beyond this, Dr. Hill does not believe co- 
education desirable, for Woman's tastes are 
more wsthetic than man’s, and only in ex- 
ceptional instances does she adapt herself 
with enthusiasm to severe classical or scien- 
tific study. Her true life-work—far more 
important than her brother man’s—is in the 
rearing of her children, who learn more 
from their mothers before they enter a 
school-room than they ever learn afterwards 
—Springfield Union. 

There has been a most terrible tragedy at 
Fort Worth. The husband of a Mrs. Gray 
accused her of having lost her chastity, 
which so chagrined, mortified, and weighed 
upon her, she wrote the following letter and 
left it in the house: ‘‘To Mr. Gray—lI write 
you a few lines to bid you good-bye. You 
said I must go, and I could not give up my 
darlings as slaves for others. You accuse 
me of acrime, lam innocent, and if I was 
guilty I would beas good as you. Without 
an accident happens I will never trouble you 
again. So good-bye, darling husband, 
brothers and sisters. Don’t shed a tear for 
me. Just think one poor, broken-hearted 
wretch is gone. Youall know what a life I 
have lived lately; but God knows I am inno- 
cent of the charge against me. So do not 
look for me at all.” She then took her 
three children, went to the river, threw the 
two younger in first, and then seizing the 
oldest, quite a boy, in her arms, jumped in 
with him. The cries of the boy attracted 
the attention of a man plowing in a field 
near by, who arrived just in time to see the 
mother and her son sink. The river was 
much swollen. Neither of the four bodies 
have been recovered. 

The moment Lydia Thompson leaves the 
stage she becomes a dull, commonplace lit- 
tle English women. The wit that sparkles 
before the footlights vanishes. She knows 
nothing outside of her business; anything 
that tends in a different direction has no 
charm for her. Instead of going home fora 
night of carousing, she retires quietly to her 
hotel with her husband, eats a chop and 
drinks a glass of porter, and goes to bed 





She never sees men. A person who knew 
her intimately for a number of years told 
me that but once in that time did she have 
a man home to supper, and that was a news- 
paper man out West, invited by her hus- 
band, Mr. Henderson. Miss Thompson, 
instead of being the reckless, prodigal creat - 
ure people believe her to be, is thrifty and 
economical, and often selfish. She likes a 
big dinner, more than a good dinner, and if 
she indulges in a bottle of champagne she 
economizes in something else. She always 
pays her bills, and keeps her word. ‘‘What 
would she have been if she hadn't been an 
actress?” I asked one who knew her well. 
“A bar-maid; only I hardly think that she 
would have had repartee enough for that,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Was she at all fast?” I in- 
quired. ‘‘Nota bit; she cared for no man 
but her husband, and she made him a good 
wife—better, indeed, than he deserved.” 
And that is the siren whom the preachers 
prayed against! While I say a good word 
here for Lydia herself, | will not attempt 
to deny the pernicious effect of her comps- 
ny upon the morals of young America.— 
Boston Saturday Gazette, 


Gossip about the dead Queen Mercedes: 
The superstitious recall that as she entered 
the Church at the Atocha on her marriage 
day the bearer of her train stumbled, a bad 
omen; also, that at the bull-fight next day a 
veteran torero many years ago a favorite at 
Madrid, opened the amusement by turning 
to the royal box and exclaiming to the 
Queen, ‘‘May your Majesty live 100 years!” 
Next moment he was tossed by the bull. 
The Queen died at daybreak in the arms of 
her husband, and in the presence of her pa- 
rents, the Infanta Christine and the Minis- 
ters. Cardinal Marero administered the 
last rites to the dying woman, who preserved 
her clearness and serenity of mind. ‘Does 
your Majesty regret leaving this life?” he 
asked. ‘‘Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I do, but it is 
for Alfonso and my parents’ sake. Alfon- 
so telegraphed to his mother the death of 
his wife in these terms: ‘My beloved Mer- 
cedes is in heaven. Pray for her.” An in- 
consistent but earnest despatch. At the 
time of the wedding, five months before, 
the ex-Queen Isabella prayed, on dit, at the 
Church of St. Pierre de Chaillot that evil 
might follow the Montpensier family. The 
Pope sent King Alfonso an autograph letter 
of condolence, and Queen Victoria tele- 
graphed him as follows: ‘‘Dear Brother, 
my heart bleeds for you. What an awful 
misfortune it has pleased God to send you! 
May he give you strength to bear this terri 
ble loss,” The Queen’s remains rest tem 
porarily beside those of the Bourbon Prin 
cess in the vaults of the Escurial. On the 
day of the funeral, throughout all Madrid, 
almost all the shops were partially closed. 
The people generally wore mourning and 
business was entirely suspended. More 
than fifty thousand persons visited the chap 
el where the remains lay. 
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THE GEMS OF THE MINE. 


Not a mine of gold or even of silver, but 
of black, oily graphite. It was at Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts, near the town where 
I was spending the first summer after my 
graduation. To be sure I was “only a girl” 
and but nineteen, yet I had a diploma de- 
claring me to be an “A. B.,” and I was 
fully impressed with the significance of 
those letters. In fact, I was just a little dis- 
posed to look down on the young manufac- 
turer whose wife 1 was visiting. John was 
aman and considerably older than myself, 
but he had never been through college—in 
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beauties of the dell, he had quietly laid up 
the ‘‘green vitrol” in a niche of the wall, 
reserving the blue to scatter on top of the 
knoll. 

I dug a little hole in John’s garden and 
buried those crystals, ardently hoping that 
his hens would scratch them up and get 
poisoned. During the rest of my visit, I 
did not air my scientific knowledge, but re- 
turned from New England both a sadder 











and a wiser woman. 8. Q. 
= «ee 
A WORD TO PARENTS. 


Not long ago a teacher in one of our 
public schools was convicted of having had 





short, he was not an A. B. I confess | 
rather enjoyed talking science with, or at | 
him, and when geology, my favorite study, | 
was mentioned, I waxed eloquent, John | 
Dalton was a man of few words but when | 
I declared that I should be ‘‘perfeetly hap- | 
py” if I could have some graphite from | 
Sturbridge, he dryly remarked that I had 
better get it. I was not surprised to see his 
horse harnessed early that afternoon, and 
to hear his wife’s cheery voice, saying, 

“Lina, now’s your chance! We're going 
to Sturbridge.” 

In a trice I had put on my ‘geologic 
dress,” and we three were soon toiling up 
and dashing down the hill roads that form 
Massachusetts high-ways. Such a delight- 
ful ride as we enjoyed! But I could not be 
persuaded to stop for a single raspberry, 
though quarts hung within reach. I was 
out on a scientific excursion, but of course 
I could not expect perfect sympathy from 
my companions, who were not so familiar 
with science. 

In due time we halted within a quiet 
grove, but where was the mine? There was 
only vernal beauty around us; did a dark 
cavern lie at our feet? Not exactly, but 
down by the road-side we soon found a deep 
ravine. At its base flowed a sluggish stream 
walled in by the Ingh black rocks. This 
was the gorge whence the graphite had 
been obtained. The mine had ceased to be 
worked, so we had ample opportunity to 
look about. 

Descending to the foot of the cleft, John 
led the way through it, along the slimy 
stream, Eager as I was to secure ‘‘speci- 
mens,” I was continually stopped by the 
plant-beauties of the dark, moist dell. At 
length, however, I had followed my guide 
over the slippery stones to the head of the 
ravine. ‘Here,’ said John, pointing toward 
the rock-wall, ‘‘isa green stone, You prob- 
ably know what it is.” Sure enough, there 
was a partially transparent, emerald colored 
stone; what could it be! I did not remem- 
ber the mention of such a mineral at Stur- 
bridge. It was beautiful, certainly, but I 
confessed myself nonplussed as to its name. 
There it lay so innocently on its rocky shelf 
and—oh, joy! near it was another! ‘Mai- 
die,” I cried to Mrs. D., ‘there’s one for you 
and one for me!” She was always happy in 
my happiness, and, like me, she admired 
the little crystal. 

Toiling up the slope to the other side of 
the read, we found a continuation of the 
graphite vein. I was exultant when, after 
a perilous ascent, | succeeded in reaching 
the top of a stone heap formed when the 
mine was blasted. There 1 stood, with sev- 
eral small black specimens in one hand and 
a block weighing several pounds in the 
other. Surely 1 was a spectacle to men and 
angels, as I swayed back and forth, won- 
dering where I could set down my foot, if 
1 took itup. But John appeared, and led 
me to a knoll above, when lo! I beheld a 
most brilliant blue erystal! What unlooked 
for gem was this? “Oh! oh! oh!!" cried 
Maidie and I, as we saw the grass strewn | 
with fragments of the lovely mineral. | 
What could exceed the bliss of gathering | 
with one’s own hand the gems of the mine? | 
But what were they? 1 queried, Copper 
seemed to me necessary to give such a bril- | 
liant blue, and once the thought came to | 
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me that copperas might have been used and 

left by the miners. But did copperas con- | 
tain copper? L was pretty tired with the | 
climbing and lifting of the afternoon, and | 
I did not feel sure of the answer to my 
query. When Lasked John, he was silent, 
evidently ignorant, but unwilling to  ae- 
knowledge the fact. I kept revolving the 
matter in my mind, feeling almost sure that | 
the mineral contained copper, but equally | 
sure that Copperas was the sulphate of iron 

The next day, Jokn left his work to ex 
amine our specimens. | thought it strange, 
but proceeded with joy to the exhibition, 
when Jo! still another curiosity met my 
gaze,—a small yellow something—surely it 
resembled ochre. Now where had it come | 
from’ After our beauty stones bad jour- 
neyed home from the mine in John’s pock- 
et, they had reposed on the mantle-piece, 
and how had this yellow paint crept in among 
them? 

Ahi! then, all too late we remembered that 
Jolin was a practical joker, who, all his life 
had been making his acquaintances angry 
and miserable by gently leading them on to 
mike fools of themselves. “That yellow 
ochre, why it was a piece of the paint used 
in his factory, and as to the gems of the 
mine, they were indeed copperas; sulphate 
of iron and sulphate of copper. Them he 
used in his mill for dyeing, and, wretch that 
he was, he had loaded his pockets with bait, 


| 
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in his possession certain vile pamphlets and. 
pictures, which he used for the demoraliza- 
tion of his pupils. The man’s sentence was 
a heavy one, but there was probably no 
father or mother in New York who would 
not willingly have doubled it, to be sure 
that their children were safe from the cor 
rupting influence of such a monster. We 
wish to warn them, as we have warned 
them before, that there is just as corrupting 
an influence daily set before children who 
pass through the streets on their way to 
school, which parents appear strangely to 
ignore. We mean the flash newspapers 
and cheap novels which are offered for sale 
to half-grown boys and girls by their ven- 
ders, or thrust gratuitously into their hands 
as they pass, with the certainty that they 
will buy the succeeding numbers. Very 
few girls and fewer boys, unless they have 
been forewarned, can resist the tempting 
dramatic pictures of kneeling women with 
streaming hair, bravos armed to the teeth, 
ete., etc. The opening chapters seem harm- 
less enough, and the boy or girl, reared 
most probably in a refined and Christian 
home, plunges unchecked into this offal of 
kitchen literature. 

These papers and magazines to which we 
advert, would not strictly fall under the pro- 
hibition against obscene publications, and 
so they manage to escape the law; but the 
views of life they present, are those taken 
from the grogshopand gambling hell; their 
very atmosphere is crime. A boy who 
would be simply disgusted by the open vice 
in publications which the law prohibits, ec- 
cepts the concealed poison in these without 
suspicion. When we read (as in our ex- 
changes of last week) of murderers of four- 
teen years old, of burglars of nine, of deli- 
cately reared girls in the first bloom of in- 
nocent youth leaving their homes and com- 
ing to this city in the mad desire for ad- 
venture, to be rescued on the very verge of 
ruin, we can trace the motive cause in every 
case to these publications, or their drama- 
tization on the boards of variety theaters. 
In even the best class of juvenile literature 
belonging to the present day there is too 
much of fever and unrest. The child's 
brain, crammed and forced at school, is 
still further heated by tales of wild adven- 
ture or fantastic improbability. Robinson 
Crusoe and the Parents’ Assistant are voted 
dull by our boys; even Scott’s magic wand 
moves too slowly to enchant them. But if 
our best juvenile literature be thus open to 
criticism, what is to be said of this the 
worst and lowest deep? 

We speak this warning advisedly to pa- 
rents. It would be well if they would pay 
closer attention not only to the books which 
are bought for them to study at school, but 
to those which they buy themselves to study 
outside. —W w York Tribu ne, 
ae - 


FAITH AND WORKS BY THE SEA, 


There is no doubt about the soundness of 
the doctrine that built the Woman's Sea-side 
House at Asbury Park. The money that 
put itupeame from various churches in 
Philadelphia that might not all agree upon 
the diverging lines of faith, but these lines 


the work on business principles The rules 
are simple, requiring the house to be closed 
at ten o'clock, with certain regulations for 
the care of each room by its occupant, all of 
which are readily accepted. The bath- 
houses and bathing suits are free to the 
boarders, who have about an eighth of a 
mile to walk to reach the beach; and for 
their other entertainment there is rowing on 
the lake, the fine pine-grove adjoining the 
house, a piano, pictures, and books in the 
pleasant parlor. Applicants for board must 
previously make themselves known, in every 
case, to the Superintendent of the Woman’s 
Christian Association Home in Philadel- 
phia, Roomy as the house is, it could be 
filled over and over again by grateful wo- 
men, who can hardly realize that for such a 
small sum so much of summer rest and en- 
joyment is put within their reach, Appli 

cations are received offering to sleep in 
halls and on sofas and floors, to be within 
such easy reach of the salt water and in the 
fragran’ air of the pines; and there is a ser- 
mon in the exclamation of a hard-worked 
young girl, who was “‘afraid to go to sleep, 
lest in the morning it would all be gone!” 

An outgrowth from Asbury’s experience 
is the seaside cottage of Mrs. Fletcher Har- 
per, at Atlantieville, a few miles to the 
north, founded for a similar purpose, which 
has adopted the rules of the older establish- 
ment, and is intended for New York work- 
ing women; and if this is a trifle more 
luxurious in its appointments and outfit 
than the prudent Philadelphia enterprise, it 
will put its prices at the same rate for a to 
weeks’ stay. This is the limit of each visit, 
in order that the greatest good to the great- 
est number may be reached. 

With such a noble institution as the Wo- 
man’s Seaside House, managed entirely by 
the Asbury Park Committee of the Women’s 
Christian Association, in every detail show- 
ing thorough housekeeping and sensible 
understanding of the working woman’s 
need for restand comfort, good, nourishing 
food, and society of her own choosing, it is 
folly to spend any time in demonstrating 
that such homes may not be conducted and 
-apnot pay, and as equal folly to discuss the 
feminine characteristics that can keep such 
a hotel in good running order for five years, 
acceptable to every woman who can raise 
or save the money to reach it. Faith is the 
evidence of things unseen, and, while the 
proot of this venture is in its balance sheet, 
its creed is shown in the helping hand and 
the true fellowship that brings the humblest 
worker, worn out or ill, from Philadelphia 
streets within reach of the salt winds of the 
Atlantic. H. 
te 


SHAMS, 


If a person fully competent toa certain 
work were engaged in it, and one known to 
be entirely unable to do as well, asked the 
chance to try it, the first worker would have 
no objection, He would entertain no fear 
of rivalry. Real strength is never afraid of 
weakness, 

Why then, should man, claiming to be 
stronger tian Woman, object to giving her 
an equal chance any where and ‘n any thing? 
Nothing of our day will seem so !nexplica 
ble to our successors as the fact that differ- 
ent carecrs of honor and emolument were 
by law denied to women. 

The question will be, ‘If they were inea- 
pable, what harm to allow them a chance 
to show incapacity? If as competent, why 
not have the benefit of the competency?” 

The would-be logician whose conceit, and 
lifelong prejudice compel him to assume 
that man alone, of all animals, has no real 
mate, is led into amusing inconsistency by 
trying to defend his view. 

One of our first Psychologists says— 


“With man the’ feelings toward women 





when it comes to works, and 
the foundation that is made on the sea sands 
is not only enduring, but the parent of other 
and similar homes along the shore. Five 
years ago the site of the present Asbury 
Park, adjoining on the south the old settle 
ment of Deal, and unlike the Long Braneh | 


| strip of fertile country, was a cedar swamp, 


growing chiefly huckleberries, and with its 
several fresh-water ponds, almost undiseov- 
able in the scrubby, sandy undergrowth. 
To-day it is a flourishing village, whose 
streets—to borrow the Evangeline descrip- 
tion in which Longfellow pays tribute to 
Philadelphia—‘*‘still echo the names,” not 
of the trees of the forest, but of Methodist 
ministers, Near Wesley lake is set the 
Woman's Boarding House, which in its 
fifth year’s experience is a standing lesson to 
Judge Hilton of the way in which women 
manage an economical and valuable experi- 
ment, From the first small frame house for 
twenty boarders, which was put up, fur- 
nished and occupied ina little over three 
weeks time from the day the women drew 
the plans for it, to the present building that 
will accommodate one hundred and seven 
working girls, the whole enterprise has been 
amatter of conscientious study and man- 
agement throughout. 

The price of board is three dollars a 
week, which fully pays all running expens- 
es, so that the visitors at this Woman's 
Hotel are no more recipients of charity than 
are the girls at Vassar College, or the boys 
at Harvard, for the endowment that enables 





and while we were exclaiming over the 





the management, in either case, tocarry out 


= 


may be mere appetite; in women such feel- 
ings are never mere appetite but chiefly af- 
fection.... This) shows that Man and 
Woman can never be equal in the control of 
affairs!) She must be subject to his control 
in consequence of this difference of emo- 
tional nature, as well as by reason of the 


‘names as petitioners for Woman Suffrage. 





heavier muscle, larger brain and broader | 


chest,” (sie). When then some consump- 
tive, weak clergyman has a wife who out 
weighs him, we hope he will duly submit 
to the “stronger” and give St. Paula rest. 
All we now have to do, dear ladies, is to 
cullivate size and repress affection. Let us 
dress our girls as we do our boys, and give 
them the same out-of-door culture, and the 
question of Woman's Rights might be sol- 
ved ina general fight. A few pages on, in 
enforcing the strictest virtue for both men 
and women, our author says: ‘‘No female 
should, and no modest female will allow” 
et cetera, (Page 173, Psychology of Thought 
and Action.) 

Hlow isthis? Shall the ‘‘weaker” of the 
two govern the other, not “permitting” the 
“stronger” to do wrong? 

Really, ought not the “larger brain” to 
control? Let us see, the bull has a larger 
brain than the cow; the cock than the hen, 
but which of these animals is really the su- 
perior? Would not the “control” by the 
gentler animal which has the added fune 
tion, and more complicated organism, rea- 
sonably be more beneficent? In evolution 
the ascending scale is marked by added or- 
gans and functions, The logic of science 





must give Woman the highest position. 





Sut science deals only with the material 
being, yet revelation accords in this Classili- 
cation; for the very graces it apotheosizes 
are peculiarly feminine. Masculinity does 
have superior brawn, which may be owing 
to the differert modes of life. 

In the “kicking districts” of wife-beating 
England, it is the “stronger” animal which 
tortures the weaker. The average number 
of arrests for the most horrible torture of 
wives, in England is 1500 per year. In 
very many cases the wives are in the habit 
of supporting the family. Is this ‘‘superi- 
ority of strength” and ‘‘breadth of shoul- 
ders” a legitimate reason for political supe- 
riority? Especially in a civilization calling 
itself Christian—‘‘whose weapons are not 
carnal?” Well! sosays the ‘‘stronger” ani- 
mal who “inhabits the largest area of brain,” 
and why the “control” of the comparative- 
ly small headed scholar, by the “big headed 
bruiser” is not recommended, our “smaller 
brain” may not understand. 

Alas! the ‘“‘personal equation” of the 
“stronger” sex is so large, like his loose 
brain, that he never can make correct obser- 
vations of his more trimly built companion, 
with the more compact b:ain. The spirited 
pony is more intelligent than the large 
draught horse. The lioness is as much 
feared as her mate. Every where below 
man we find equality of rights in the sexes, 
and no where save with him the habit of 
abusing his mate. This trait, peculiar to 
man, is manifested in low life by whipping, 
kicking, and sometimes killing outright. 
In higher circles, it finds expression in clos- 
ing the doors of the University in her face; 
in forbidding her to vote or hold office; in 
denying her right to the professor’s chair, 
or to the Christian (?) pulpit; in hindering 
her in all the best pursuits of life. Marriage 
being thus her only resource, the ‘‘stronger” 
one, with that big brain, can never know 
whether the one who marries him, does it 
for love, or because she has nothing else to 
do. Fine brain, real strength, intelligent 
selfishness would teach him that for his own 
gain he had better leave Woman free. 
SHWAWANEBEKE, 


oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN 
HAVERHILL, 


The Haverhill Woman’s Suffrage League 
was organized June 1, 1874, by Dr. Drury 
and Sarah Starratt, who framed the consti- 
tution and by-laws. Dy. D. became Presi- 
dent and §S. Starrett Vice President. On 
account of the heat of the season, but little 
was accomplished through the summer, 
but preparation made for autumn work. 

In September, the President, assisted by 
A. J. Hoyt, planned a Woman Suffrage ex- 
cursion to Old Orchard Beach, which was 
highly enjoyed. Dr, Drury went personal- 
ly and gave an invitation to the clubs and 
leagues of Boston, Salem, Lynn, Lawrence, 
Stoneham and Georgetown, and the excur- 
hundred in number, 


sionists, over four 


were conveyed by a special train to the | 


gathering place. Speakers from Boston 
and other places were present. This year 


the President sent to the Legislature 196 





Gen. Lee, of Wyoming Territory, gave 
two lectures on the result of Woman Suf- 
frage there; he spoke in Tilton’s Hall. 

In 1875, the President got up a course of 
lectures, Which proved a failure. She sent 
a petition to the Legislature of 250 names, 
a gain over the preecding year of ‘54. She 
visited thirteen Representatives and two 
Senators at their homes, always taking some 
member of the League with her. This year 
we got a majority in our favor in the Sen- 
ate, 

In the spring of 1876, we held a Suffrage 
meeting in Tilton’s Hall, which we decora- 
rated with mottoes &c., for the occasion. 
The speakers were H. LB. Plackwell and 
Lucey Stone. This year we sent 450 names, 
Dr. D. sent 225; the other 225 were by other 
ladies; a gain of 200 this time. 

In the autumn of 1876, a convention was 
held in the Unitarian Church. Mrs. Stone, 
Mr. Hinkley and Miss Hindman were speak- 
ers 


cus this year. The Sulffragists and Prohi- 
bitionists united their political influence at 
the Worcester Convention. Women were 
invited to take part in the caucus; by so 
doing we could use our influence in send- 
ing men to the Senate and House who were 
in favor of Suffrage for women. 

Dr. Drury commenced in May of this 
year to circulate petitions, keeping one on 
her table that all might sign who would, and 
one in Ler pocket to use on the street. She 
thus secnred 480 names; other ladies 275, a 
gain this year of 305, making the petition 
the largest except one in the State. Our 
League sent this year eighteen delegates to 
a convention in Boston. 

In 1877 not much was accomplished, the 
President not being able to do much on ac- 
count of illness. Eighteen were elected in 
the autumn to attend a delegate convention 
in Boston. Three hundred names were 
sent to the Legislature in Boston; the same 
number to Washington. Many of the names 
obtained by the President this year were 
those of our most prominent business men, 
of whom we may justly be proud. We 
have had a steady gain from year to year, 
and have reason to feel encouraged. 


The President got up a prohibition cau- | 

















In March 1878, a meeting for the tax pay- 
ing women of Haverhill was held, and jn 
the evening of the same day, « public Wo- 
man Suffrave meeting was held. The 
President has since been engaged in getting 
up an interest in surrounding towns; large- 
ly through her agency. Lectures by Mrs, 
Stone have been given in West Newbury 
and Groveland; a league has recently been 
organized in the latter place. It is hoped 
that wherever the subject is agitated, there 
will be an association formed. 

— oe 


ROSE SUNDAY IN JERSEY CITY. 


The annual festival called “‘Rose Sun. 
day,” or “Children’s Sunday,” was obsery- 
ed by the church of which Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford is pastor, in Jersey City, on June 
16. ‘The pastor preached a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion, and the following 
hymn, written by her, was sung by all: - 

The days of summer brightness come, 
And we with songs of gladness, 
Assemble in our place of prayer, 
And banish thoughts of sadness, 





CHORUS, 
For oh! we see that Truth makes free, 
And God is loving ever;— 
When work is done, and victory won, 
We shall be parted never. 
Though here the clouds above our path 
Sometimes in darkness lower, 
The bow of promise hineth there 
By Love's redeeming power. 
CHORUS. 
And so we gather here in hope, 
And praise the glorious Giver, 
Who brightens earth with blossoms fair, 
Of heaven a symbol ever. 
CHORUS. 
Lord, let the chrism of thy love, 
Each faithful heart anointing, 
Prepare us for the earthly paths 
Of thy divine appointing. 
CHORUS. 

Twelve children were baptized by Mrs. 
Hanaford, at the close of the services, In 
the evening, a very successful Sunday 
School concert was held, under the direction 
of Ellen E. Miles, the Superintendent. The 
church was crowded, and the listeners were 
enthusiastic over the speaking and singing 
of the children. The floral decorations 
were very fine, and a large ‘‘collection” tes- 
tified to the satisfaction of the large audi- 
ences morning and evening. Jersey City 
still pronounces in favor of the preaching 
and teaching of women. 


| i td - - 
HARVARD SUMMER COURSES, 

The following are the Summer courses of 
Harvard, to all of which women are admit 
ted on equal terms with men: 

Course 1. General chemistry, qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, in charge of Mr. 
C. F. Mabery, will be taught by lectures, 
illustrated by experiments and practice in 
the laboratory. The instruction will be 
given in Boylston hall, the college chemical 
laboratory—which will be kept open ail day. 

Course 2, Phanogamie botany, in charge 
of Professor George L. Goodale, will be 
tanght by illustrated lectures and practice 
inthe laboratory The instruction will be 
given in the Botanie garden and its adjoin 
ing conservatories and green-houses, corner 
of Garden and Linnean streets. A new 
feature of the lecture is the printed outline 
of it, furnished to each attendant. Every 
afternoon the students meet in the lecture 
hall for conference and comparison of re- 
sults. Every Saturday, excursions of the 
instructors and students are to be made. 

In addition to the above, ten lectures will 
be delivered by Professor William G. Far 
low on the general structure of eryptogams, 
The whole series of lectures of both courses 
will be open to any one upon payment of a 
small fee, but any single lecture can be at 
tended by merely making application to the 
person in charge. 

Course 8. Geology, in charge of Profes 
sor Nathamel S. Shaler, begwan a few weck 
ago. This, the fourth session, is now being 
held, as were also the first and second ses 
sions, in connection with the field work of 
the Kentucky geological survey, to afford 
field practice on the various problems, of 
physical geology accessible between the 
Mississippi river and Appalachian moun 
tains. 





oe 


PRENATAL EDUCATION, 


We know that cold in contact with the 
mother makes the foetus fly to the antipodes 
of its narrow berth: that a rude shock may 
destroy it, or originate life-long infirmities 
that the emotion of fear in the mother is 
terror or fits within; that harsh words vi 
brate as sensibly in the liquor of the amu! 
on as in the fluid of the labyrinth of th 
ear. For instanee, when a mother has 
lulled her home-sorrows with 
soothing music, her chile, too often an idiot, 
shows wonderful musical proclivities, amid 
the wreck of all the other faculties of his 
mind. For thirty five years the writer lias 
furnished his share of the facts, which 
abound in modern books on physiology it 
It is useless to 


strains ol 


support of this doctrine. 
give here the illustrations detailed in the re- 
port; but experienced physicians will test! 

fy that, when their hands receive a new 

comer, they plainly read upon his features 
the dominant feelings and emotions of its 
mother during that intra uterine education 
whose imprints trace the channel of future 
sympathies and abilities. Therefore, if it 
is noble work to educate or cure the insane, 
the idiot, the epileptic and the chornic, how 
much higher is the work of preventing these 
degeneracies in the incipient being, by avert- 
ing those commotions which storm him in 
the holy region, intended for a terrestrial 
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paradise during the period of evolution! | (preens iously alive to the responsibilities of | 
To teach him reverence toward the bearer | his sex)— 


of his race, to instruct her in the sacredness 
of bland and serene feelings during the god 
like creative process, is educating two gen- 
erations at once—this is the highest educa- 
tion of the nursery.—Dr. Sequin in Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Let me call the at- 
tention of your readers to avery able and 
interesting book recently published by Mary 
J. Studley, M. D., a graduate of the New 
York Medical College for women, entitled 
“What our Girls ought to know.” 

Dr. Studley has delivered lectures to 
hundreds of young ladies in the private and 
public schools of New York, Worcester, 
and Providence. The desire on the part of 
many mothers was that she should write a 
book, which, at last, she has done. Besides 
giving the necessary information, the book 
A lady principal of a 
private boarding school in Paris, has order- 
ed copies for her pupils, and the work is 
having excellent circulation in London. 
For the good of al] mothers and daughters, 
I call attention to this valuable little volume. 


is very entertaining. 


Malden, Mass. 
ones eve 


HIS HIGHNESS OUTWITTED. 





One is constantly hearing strange stories 
about the “little affairs” of His Royal High} 
ness, the Prince of Wales. Asa rule I per- 
mit them to ‘‘go through my ears,” as the 
French say. This one, | have to note, as I 
happen to be confident of its accuracy, 
The Prince. while in Paris lately, became 
enamored of a fair lady, whose beauty has 
been the topic of London for the past year. 
She is well known as the ‘Jersey Belle,” 
and her good husband is a man of wealth 


and a_ plain barrister, and also of plain un- | 
pretending demeanor, yet he has the cour- | 


age of his love for his wife and his own 
opinions. The Prince gave notice that he 
would breakfast with Mme. Langtry, and, 
as 2 British subject, she had to obey. The 
breakfast came: Mme. Langtry came; the 
Prince came; and so did Mr, Langtry! And 
from Mr. Langtry came this little speech: 
“Always proud, your Royal Ilighness, to 
have the honor of being your host, yet still 
more proud to always preside.”” The Prince 
indulged in a general conversation on the 
Exhibition, and left soon after breakfast.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. , 
— +e — 
WHOS EARNINGS. 

London Truth says: ‘‘Many a wife looks 
upon her husband’s money as spoil—some- 
thing which he wants to guard, and she to 
seize. It is no joint property, which it is as 
much her interest as it is his to save and 
use wisely; but an enemy’s possession which 
it will be her gain to loot.”” Under the present 
fashion of considering a wifea pensioner on 
her husband's bounty, this is a natural con- 
sequence. All slaves will steal their own 
earnings, if they can get them in no other 
way, and where’s the wonder? The remedy 
for this state of things is to admit at once 
that ‘‘her husband's money” is his wife’s as 
well. 

_— eS eee 


GREAT WEALTH, 


The great value of the estate of the late 
Mark Hopkins of California, has proved 
embarrassing. His wife in her petition for 
letters of administration places the value of 
the estate at $10,000,000. Two bondsmen 
were required by law, who must qualify in 
twice the value of the estate, or $20,000,000 
each. Leland Stanford and Charles Crock- 
er testified that in their opinion, outside of 
railroad interests, the value of the estate 
was $5,000,000. The difficulty of requir- 
ing such enormous bonds was obviated by 
depositing in the bank of California all the 
railroad bonds. An administratrix-bond 
was then executed for the remaining prop- 
erty, with Stanford and Crocker as sureties. 





HUMOROUS. 


Husband—‘‘Harry, my love, this apple 
dumpling is not half done.” Wife—‘‘Well, 
finish it, then, my dear.” 





A drunken man lately tried to get a police- 
man to arrest his own shadow. His com- 
plaint was that an ill-looking scoundrel kept 
following him. 


‘Have you decided whether to make your 
sona soldier or a lawyer?” ‘‘No; but I 
willas soon as I can settle in my own mind 
whether it is best for him to live upon the 
blood and misery or upon the vices and fol 
lies of his species.” 


The shortest way the best—Mamma (to 
Ethel, on their way to the latter's first party) 
—‘‘Now, mind, darling, if you see any nice 
things on the table that you'd like to eat, 
you mustn't ask for them.” Ethel—‘‘Oh, 
no, mamma! I'll take them!” 


It is known that one swallow does not 
make a summer, but nobody, so far as we 
know, has ever been able to tell how many 
swallows were needed. Nevertheless, any 
low inebriate would be able to tell how 
many swallows it took to make One Fall. 


_ Teacher with reading class: Boy (read- 
ing)—‘‘And as she sailed down the river”— 
Teacher—‘‘Why are ships called she?” Boy 
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Because they need men to man- 
age them.” 


A Bangor woman's turkeys ate the resid- 
uum of some cherry rum which she threw 
into her yard the other day, apparently died 
and were picked by the hired man. The 
next morning, however, they appeared in 
the barnyard alive but in an undress uni- 
form. 


Young man, if you should see your girl 
gazing intently at your feet, don’t shift 
them about uneasily, or draw them up and 
sit upon them, under the impression that 
she is overwhelmed by their immense size. 
She is merely taking their measure, mental- 
ly, for a pair of slippers, on the toes of 
which she intends to work a blue dog, with 
a green tail and scarlet ears. 

A little fellow, who was ata neighbor's 
house about noon the other day, watched 
the preparations for dinner with great in- 
terest, but when asked to stay and eat some- 
thing, he promptly refused. ‘‘Why, yes, 
| Johnnie, you had better stay,” said the lady; 
“why can’t you?” ‘Well, ‘cause,” said the 
little fellow, ‘‘ma said I mustn’t unless you 
ask me three times.” They invited him 
twice more right off. 





The Chicago Times thinks “The rows of 
theater seats should be placed farther apart; 
it is unpleasant to have a fellow’s nose tic- 
kled throughout the performance by the 
latest style of bonnet worn by the lady of 
fashion who sits in the next row in front of 
him.” This plan of reform would also pre- 
vent the lady of fashion from having her 
bonnet crushed by the ‘‘fellow’s,” struggle in 
taking oif his overcoat. 

As a colored resident of Detroit was 
breasting the storm, with a new umbrella 
over his head, he was halted by a friend and 
brother, who asked, “Is dat your um- 
brella?” ‘Yes, sah—-cost me two dollars,” 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘Mr. Savage,” said 
the other, very solemnly, ‘‘when a man 
will buy a two-dollar umbrella to keep the 
wet off’n a fifty-cent suit of close, what’s de 
use to talk about economy?” 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 





Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c, Call or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted, 
atterns sold. 






Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East Lith St,,N.¥.City. 


° 7) y » if Balm of 
S1 ( )( ), | ¥ \\ A | iY | ), Nisan does 
not remove immediately Freckles or Pimples from the 
face and give the skin a beautiful appe ice. Price 
$1.00. 2 A BRO. 
262 West Forty-Second St., N. ¥. 


$5t0$2 





iw2s. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me, 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, S Philadelphia, 1876. 


1y25 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, 


Sample watch and outfit free to Aqents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


S b Retany, Sehenae vented werment 
1200 a2 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, f 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground, Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays duringAugust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co, Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtrer & Co., Chicago, 


a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HaLierr & Co., Portland Me. 


SWARTIMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Howe, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. Buackwett, 
T W 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Tiaernson, 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. 


scriptions received. 


Copies for sale and sub- 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JourNAL offers the follow- 
ing valaable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzoror Wiit1aAmM CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Greonce F. Hoar, 

Equal Rights for Women, by George WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Hiearn- 
BON, 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman, 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MIL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenr- 
wort HIGGINsoN, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
lion. GeoneGe F. Hoar, 


Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 





the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WomAn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 





P O., Boston. 





Steinway Pianos! 


The Grand Pi- (' T The Sqnare Pi- 
anos hold their GRAN }, anos are establish- 
well earned repu- \ [ \ I: ed favorites, with 
tation, being un- & f 4+ the best of tone 
excelled by anyin J] PD "I. and most durable 
the world, ( | | ( | + qualities, 


Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butternut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest farniture, 
occupy bat little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Instalment Plan, 


Music Teachers, Choristers, 
Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useful 
Music Books, prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., es- 
pecially for their use, 


Examine L. 0. Emerson's new “*ON« 
WARD,” (37.50 per dozen); his best book for 
Singing Schools, Also his new **Chureh Of- 
fering,*? ($12. per dozen), a splendid Anthem 
Book. Also his **Sacred Quartets, ($2.00). 


Examine our Choruses, Glees, Foure 
Part Songs, c., in Pamphiet Form. (5 to 10 


cts, each), very extensively used by Choirs, So- 
cieties, &c. Catalogues furnished, 


Examine Johnson's New Method for 
Thorough Base, (31.00), the best Instrue- 
tion Book for learning to play Chord Music in 
Psalm Tunes, Glees, &e. Also his Chorus 
Choir Enstruction Book, (812. per doz- 
en), & very complete manual and class book. 
Worth careful study, 





2" The above, and a multitude of other conven- 
jent and useful books, may be secn at the stores of 
OLIVER Ditson & Co,, in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, 
and with all prominent dealers throughout the coun- 
try. 


t#*" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Co.,, 843 Broadway N. Y. 





G \di"s worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’1s Trur & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Fach week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars iree. J. Worth & Co.s8t.Louis,Mo. 


Pennsylvania — 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 
The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident asgertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inehes in 
depth, All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance, 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 
forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 


accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible, 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba t - 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
witht but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courtecus and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIE? ¢ £. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the . icket 
Offices of the Company in all important « ice and 


towns 
FRANKTHOMSON,'  L,P.FAKM? , 
General Manager. Genera! . wasenger Agen 
“ C.S. HALDEMAN, New Engl: 1: Agent, 
=. 203 and 205 Washington *tret, Boston, Masa, 
ry6 
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THE BUSINESS OF MOTHERS. 


In the twentieth chapter of I. Kings may 
be read the parable by which in true Orient- 
al fashion a prophet told Ahab of the Lord’s 
displeasure with him for making a covenant 
with the enemy of his nation, Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria, and allowing him to go in 
peace, after the victory of the Israelites. 
‘Thy servant,” said the prophet, ‘‘went out 
into the midst of the battle, and behold a 
man turned aside, and brought a man unto 
me, and said, ‘Keep this man: if by any 
means he be missing, then shall thy life be 
for his life, or else thou shalt pay atalent of 
silver. And as thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone.” 

We have often thought that one sentence 
of this parable might be used as the text of 
aforcible sermon to mothers. This nation 
is awakening with a sort of shock to the 
knowledge that with all its gettings it has 
failed to get practical understanding of wise 
methods of training its children. The ir- 
reverence, selfishness, vulgarity, and diso- 
bedience of many children and youths, fill 
thoughtful observers with dismay, and are 
not happy omens for the days when politi- 
cal and social power will pass into their 
control. 

Many good men allow tieir business, or 
politics, or public religious duties, or all 
combined, to absorb them utterly, so that 
they give little thought to the training of 
their children, and the mother has to attempt 
the performance of double duty to atone 
for the father's negligence. This she can 
rarely accomplish, and it is a cruel wrong 

to impose upon her one jot or tittle more 
care and labor than naturally devolves upon 
her. The lack of zeal or knowledge in the 
father makes it more imperative that the 
mother should understand and faithfully 
attend to the moral education of her chil- 
dren; but how seldom has she herself re- 
ceived the teaching that qualifies one to 
train others. How often in middle life 
does she make reply to her reproving con- 
science, ‘‘While thy servant was busy here 
and there, he was gone.” Gone out of 
childhood into youth; out of her arms; out 
of her family circle; beyond her control or 
guidance, into the conflict of life. 

It is often a matter for wonder to us, and 
revives our trembling faith in human na- 
ture, that amidst the general neglect of 
moral education in the home and the school, 
and with the weakening and depraving in- 
fluence of sensational and vapid tales, and 
the coarse and profane anecdotes with which 
our newspapers teem, and which so many 
mistake for witticisms,—all of which our 
children are allowed to read at will,—so 
large a number reach adult life without be- 
ing mentally and morally ruined, Never in 
the world’s history was there a time demand- 
ing from those to whom is committed the 
great charge of developing and guiding the 
souls and bodies of children, so symmetri- 
cal a character, so broad and generous cul- 
ture, so deep knowledge of human nature 
and the natural laws of God, and so great 
a degree of spiritual life, as now, when the 
temptations incident to our peculiar politi- 
cal and social organization and the more 
genera) diffusion of wealth, are added to 
those common to all ages and all lands. 
Nothing has taken the place of the rigid 
education in religious tenets and the deep 
searching of hearts and sense of individual 
responsibility that characterized the homes 
of New England while its faith was marked- 
ly Calvinistic. There are many indications 
that t he public mind is slowly arousing to the 
danger of our hap-hazard way of dealing 
with the young minds approaching a future 
th at holds its own especial religious, politi- 
cal, social, educational and domestic prob- 
lems; whose just solution will require 
sound, keen, religious, symmetrical minds. 
O ut of a full knowledge of these weighty 
responsibilities, and of our present deficien- 
cies in educational power and wisdom, must 
arise a public sentiment that will charge 
women that they make the care of children 
a subject of thorough study hefore they 
dare evoke from the Giver of life a soul, 
with its boundless capacities for good or 
evil, happiness or misery. 

The mother’s prayer-meetings, which 
were instituted by so many Christian wo- 
men nearly half a century ago, and which 
in some instances have been perpetuated to 
the present day, were not without fruit, but 
their members had often more zeal than 
k nowledge, and relied upon God to do by 
supernatural enlightenment of their chil- 
dren that work which he made incumbent 
on themselves, and for the performance of 
which family life is instituted. Mother's 
meetings should not be abandoned, but en- 

larged in scope and made schools for mutu- 
al help and the reverent study of methods 
of training the moral nature of the little 
beings in whom is bound up their own hap- 
piness or misery, and the future national 
honor or dishonor, prosperity or ruin. If 
it were possible that all children should re- 
ceive the right training of mind and heart 
during the next twenty years, the coming 
half century would see the great evils of in- 
temperance and war, with their attendant 
licentiousness, virtually eradicated from 
this nation and the reign of righteousness 
and peace begun. Women need to study 
together these great questions, and to devel- 
op enthusiasm which shall be fruitful of 





good. They need not only faith in God and 
a spirit of prayer, but a knowledge of God's 
inexorable laws, both natural and spiritual. 
It is not enough, as thousands of aching 
hearts could testify, that mothers be loving 
and self denying in order that their children 
may prove good and noble; they must also 
be wise and strong. 

Science is daily proving herself to be the 
Lord's handmaid and running with nimble 
feet upon his errands. As she waves her 
wand old superstitions vanish away, and 
words of knowledge are revealed which 
were hidden from past ages by the spells of 
ignorance. Over all departments of educa- 
tion she sheds a light raying backward and 
forward, which becomes more luminous and 
steady year by year. 

It will come to be recognized by and by 
that the one paramount business of mothers 
is the development of child-character. If, 
as is undoubtedly the case, our present fash- 
ions of living interfere with this business, 
monopolize time and strength needed for 
the higher pursuit, they will have to be 
modified. If, as sometimes happens, socie- 
ty, which is apt to be a euphemism for self- 
seeking, —absorbs our best life, society must 
be relegated to its proper, subordinate rela- 
tion to home life. There are those who 
make the serious mistake of denying them- 
selves all social enjoyment outside the fami- 
ly, and become jaded and inert in conse- 
quence; but there are also many good, con- 
scientious women, upon whose time, 
strength, and thought such varied and ex- 
hausting demands are made by outside in- 
terest, philanthropic work included, that 
they have little left for the children. Some- 
times it is nice, exact, elegant housekeeping 
to which they make this costly sacrifice. 
Whatever be the work which keeps them 
‘busy here and there,” to defer to a more 
convenient season—which rarely comes— 
the fireside chat and bed-time confidence, 
so dear to young, tender hearts; the gentle 
reproof and stimulating commendation so 
sorely needed and gladly welcomed by their 
children, and all that which comes under 
the head of training, is a sad and costly 
mistake. We know that the example of a 
truthful, religious life is a teacher, but not 
the less is line upon line and precept upon 
precept to be judiciously employed. Spir- 
itual truth can never be so easily inculcated 
in after life as when the heart is tender and 
the child’s faith rests without question in 
its mother, making instant response to her 
demand. Scorn of falsehood and baseness, 
loathing of low delights, and a hunger for 
the bread and water of life may, nay, must 
be born of the constant watch and seed- 
sowing of the wise and loving mother. But 
if she lets the fortunate moments pass unim- 
proved because of her pressing household, 
neighborhood, and religious duties, she will 
never overtake her lost opportunities. If 
in her precious leisure hours she repulses 
the eager questioner about truth and things 
of the spirit, because it requires self-denial 
to lay aside her book and go over familiar 
ground, she will soon tind to her dismay 
that her child has passed out of the plastic 
age and taken a bias in the wrong direction, 
When our children are babies or tiny little 
ones, childhood looks like an indefinitely 
long time for seed-sowing and training, but 
the days fly swiftly, the years add up their 
sum, and ere we know it our children are 
gone with their characters formed. If we 
have neglected the charge confided to us, 
no regrets will change the record nor recall 
the vanished days. If our mistake has 
wrought confusion and sorrow, it will be 
but a paltry and insufficient excuse to say, 
“While thy servant was busy here and there, 
he was gone.” 

ELIZABETH K, Caurcniu. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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A SWEET WOMAN’S FACE. 


‘‘A’ sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son's wife, Elizabeth.” 
Jean Ingelow. 

As Irode in the street-car this bright July 
morning, on my way down town, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the face of a woman 
who sat opposite me She was a woman of 
middle age, very plainly dressed. Her face 
had a somewhat worn look, which told of 
toil, and, perhaps suffering. There was no 
particular beauty of feature, except in the 
mouth, which was really beautiful,—but it 
was one of the sweetest faces I have ever 
seen ;—not specially intellectual, not remark- 
able in any way, except for thisrare quality 
of thorough sweetness. 

She was looking down ata book in the 
hands of a boy who sat beside her, and 
whose bright young face reflected the love- 
liness of her own, and the expression of 
motherly tenderness, gentleness, and pa- 
tience was very pleasant to behold. But 
this expression was not only for her boy 
By-and-by a woman, who looked tired and 
ill, entered the car, and the loving sweetness 
of the other’s face deepened as she spoke to 
her and smiled upon her. It was a delight 
to see that sympathetic smile. Its sunshine 
diffused itself throughout the place, and I 
do not think there was one of us who did not 
feel cheered and brightened by it. 

This may seem a little thing to mention, 
yet it impressed me much, because, in many 
days and weeks and months of riding in 
street-cars 1 have so rarely seen a truly and 
thoroughly sweet woman's face. Of-course 





in young girls one often sees a pleasantness 
which is the expression of the joyousness 
and carelessness of youth. Sometimes there 
is real sweetness. But in the faces of older 
women, how rare this expression is! Of 
ten I grow sad, seeing the weary and list- 
less, and unhappy or positively cross and 
disagreeable faces. They are mostly work- 
ing-women, many of them government 
clerks, whom one meets in the car at this 
hour of the morning. But many of these 
are intelligent and cultured and dignified. 
We see not a few highly intellectual faces, 
not a few interesting or pretty ones, but 
rarely a sweet one. I frequently spend my 
half hour's ride in trying to imagine what it 
is that produces this want of loveliness 
Doubtless there are almost as many reasons 
for it as there are different faces. In one 
case it may be caused by an unhappy home, 
an exacting parent, uncongenial surround- 
ings; in another by the want of a home, by 
solitude and loneliness, regret for joys for- 
ever vanished, longing fora happiness which 
can never be obtained; in another by the 
unkindness and falseness of those who were 
once cherished as friends. Ina majority of 
cases I think it may safely be attributed to 
ill health. So few women are well. Head- 
ache, dyspepsia, nervous disease, or some 
other of the innumerable ills to which flesh 
is heir, are too often their bitter portion, 
and weigh heavily upon them, and drain the 
strength and sweetness out of their lives. 

Of course there are some women, sur- 
rounded by favorable influences, in prosper- 
ous circumstances, and blessed with good 
health, who are yet extremely unlovely; 
who are naturally ill-tempered, and make 
no effort to be otherwise. But I believe 
that in most cases circumstances contribute 
to make them what they are. In an inter- 
esting article on the poor health of women, 
Frances Power Cobbe mentions, as one 
cause, the unkindness or indifference of 
husbands, which so discourages and dis- 
heartensloving wives that they often sink 
into a condition of invalidism, in conse- 
quence. Even when a husband truly loves 
his wife, there is too often a lack of tender- 
ness and consideration in his bearing toward 
her. Absorbed in his own pursuits, he fails 
to manifest his love in the many tender lit- 
tle attentions, which were so spontaneous 
before marriage. And he does not realize 
that his wife misses them and longs for 
them. Indeed few men understand how 
keenly sensitive a loving woman's nature is, 
When there is no positive unkindness, the 
slightest appearance of coldness or indiffer- 
ence, although it may only arise from pre- 
occupation, wounds deeply, and causes her 
to shrink within herself, chilled and humil- 
iated. Perhaps this characteristic does not 
evince much philosophy or strength of 
mind, but itis a part of the nature of most 
women, and cannot be destroyed. Were 
men—not only husbands, but fathers, broth- 
ers and sons,—to take this into considera- 
tion, and strive to be more gentle and ten- 
der in the treatment of the women of their 
households, how much brighter their homes 
would be! There would be more cheerful, 
happy women in the world, more sunshiny 
smiles to greet men when they re-enter their 
homes after the day’s work is done. 

A few women there are, so gifted by na- 
ture with a sweet disposition, that trial, 
pain, and care, bodily ailments, and the 
thousand litile vexations of life,—which 
are so much more irritating than the great 
ones,—all fait to make them less lovely. 
They may become deeply saddened, wound- 
ed, heart-broken, but never embittered. 
The sweetness only deepens as the dark 
clouds close around them. But there are 
very few to whom nature is thus bountiful. 
How car. those of us, my sisters, who are 
not thus favored, struggle against the load 
of care and anxiety and pain which so many 
of us have to bear? How extract ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” from the things which seem 
so dark and painful; how make our na- 
tures sc thoroughly sweet and lovable, 
that our very faces shall be illuminated by 
the beauty of the soul shining through as 
clearly and brightly as the light through a 
vase of alabaster? Not that we are to con- 
cern ourselves so much about looking love- 
ly and attractive. Let us be so, and the 
rest will follow. 

Shakespeare tells us that a voice ever 
sweet and low is an excellent thing in Wo- 
man. Surely a face which is the mirror of 
a truly sweet nature is even more excellent, 
for it is less deceptive. An unlovely person 
may have a low, sweet voice, but I believe 
there are very few so skilled in the art of 
dissembling that their faces can express a 
loveliness which is no part of their nature. 
The eyes may sparkle, and the lips be 
wreathed in sweetest smiles, but it is all on 
the surface. A thoughtful and penetrating 
person easily divines this, and «although 
others may be deceived at first, the decep- 
tion will not last. 

Most of us can obtain real sweetness of 
temper only by vigilance, labor and prayer. 
Work and pray! Those must be our watch- 
words. Pray to God to make us gentle, 
and patient, and cheerful; to give us 
strength to imitate Him whose whole life 
offers us the most sublime example of com- 
bined sweetness and strength, who was 
“altogether lovely.” And while we pray 
unceasingly, let us work unceasingly. Let 





us labor with ourselves to guard against 
every irritating or despairing thought, every 
bitter expression, every petulant word. Es- 
pecially let us be on our guard against the 
little trials which, as I said before, are often 
so much harder to bear than the great ones. 
This isa point upon which I would dwell 
particularly. Many who could bear the 
greatest sorrows patiently and sweetly, be- 
come irritated and embittered when called 
upon to contend with the many petty vexa- 
tions which enter into everyday life. To 
counteract these, let us fill our minds with 
noble thoughts, with high aspirations; our 
hands with work for others, our hearts with 
love and sympathy for every needy,suffering 
fellow creature. Let us remember that it 
is not only our duty to God, and to our- 
selves, but our duty to others, to cultivate 
a sweet and amiable disposition, to make 
our lives the constant expression of all that 
is “lovely and of good report.” Then will 
our simple presence “make sunshine in a 
shady place,” and rest, and cheer, and 
strengthen all who come in contact with us. 
C. L. F. 
Washington, D.U., July 14, 1878. 
vicinal . 
A CHAT WITH THE HERO OF “UNCLE 
TOM’S CABIN.” 


On Thursday afternoon 13th ult., your 
correspondent had the pleasure of half an 
hour’s chat with Rev. Josiah Henson, the 
subject of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stow’s 
‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” who was a fellow 
passenger on board the popular Hiawatha, 
outward bound from Sarnia. Uncle Tom 
freely answered all questions, and proved 
his identity by referring to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘‘Key-Book to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
in which his name and address are given. 

Correspondent—Were any of the charac- 
ters of Mrs. Stowe’s book fictitious, or did 
they exist in reality? 

Uncle Tom—They existed in reality, sir, 
every one of ’em. Legree the slave-driver, 
was named Bryce Lytton. He was an over- 
seer for George Riley, who was a brother 
of my master, Isaac Riley. My master’s 
plantation was situated near Rockville, 
Montgomery County, Md. I knew Mrs. 
Stowe at thattime, sixty years ago. I have 
been living in Canada for the past forty- 
eight years, and I will be eighty-nine years 
of age on Saturday, 15th inst., if I am 
spared. 

C—What about Eva and Topsy? I sup- 
pose these are assumed names? 

Uncle Tom—Eva, you remember, was St. 
Clair’s child. Well, this St. Clair’s proper 
name was Samuel St. Clair Young. I was 
frequently hired to him by my master, Isaac 
Riley. George Harris and Eliza Harris 
made their escape on the ice, as represent- 
ed, the only difference being that their 
names were Louis Clarke and Eliza Clarke 
—man and wife. ‘Topsy'’s proper name was 
Diana aud she was known as ‘Uncle Robin's 
daughter.”” She was a wild, crazy thing, 
and no mistake. 

C—You must have endured trying hard- 
ships, Mr. Henson? 

Uncle T—Yes, sir, I have. I have never 
been the same man since both my arms 
were broken by that tyrant (meaning Le- 
gree.) I came from Sandusky to Buffalo, 
and from thence to Fort Erie, in 1830, bring- 
ing my wife and four children with me. I 
carried two of the little ones about seven 
hundred miles through the woods in a knap 
sack! No one knows what we suffered; 
and I received all the cruelty as written. 

C.—You stated that you were acquainted 
with Mrs, Stowe about that time. How did 
she come to write the book? 

Uncle T.—I got our suffering put into 
print and Mrs. Stowe got hold of acopy of 
it. That’s where she first got the idea. 

C.—You had an interview with her Majes- 
ty, Mr. Henson. How did the good lady 
receive you? 

Uncle T.—Oh, splendidly! It was in 
March, 1877. I suppose I had half an 
hour’s talk with her. Her Majesty told me 
she had heard that I was dead. I told her 
I had often heard so, too, but that I didn’t 
believe it! (Here the old gentleman in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh, shared by the par- 
ty.) Her Majesty presented me with her 
photograph, setin gold; it weighs one pound 
and fifteen ounces altogether. But you 
ought to have seen the style! The maids- 
in waiting, the dukes and lords, all shook 
hands with poor Uncle Tom. I thanked her 
Majesty for the blessings enjoyed in her 
domains. She is an unassuming lady, and 
asked me many questions about my family. 
In answer to her inquiry as to how many of 
a family I had—ten—she replied, ‘‘Well, 
you must be a patriarch!” 

Mr. Henson is a jovial old man, and con- 
sidering his ageis pretty active. He resides 
on a farm near Dresden Ont. He stated that 
he visited the home of his childhood last 
March, and found his old mistress still liv- 
ing. The place he describes as a wreck, 
and everywhere the footprints of distress 
are discernible. In answer to a ques- 
tion, Uncle Tom admitted that he believed 
there was more distress among the Southern 
colored men now, but that it was preferred 
to slavery. Wages average from $6 to $10 
per month, with board; but many planters 
have their work done on shares, not caring 
to pay the colored men money, as they once 
were slaves.— London (Ont.) Advertiser 





JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, 
thinks that if the Government wanted a 
woman to make a statue of Lincoln, it 
should have employed an artist such as Anne 
Whitney, or Miss Hosmer, but ‘‘does not 
believe that women will ever be great sculpt. 
ors; the work takes the whole masculinity 
of a man—nervous energy, endurance, im. 
petus.” 

Mr. Gilbert Hamerton too, appears to 
think that women will not excel as sculpt. 
ors, because ‘‘the study of the nude will be 
so unpleasant and difficult.” His imagina. 
tion depicts the difficulty of studying the 
masculine figure; but feminine beauty, and 
infantile charms give a large field of effort 
for women, and one that seems specially fit- 
ted for the woman artist. If she chooses 
to go beyond this range, we would not limit 
her. A chance to try, can alone test the 
capabilities either of asex, oran individual. 
Do not let us jump at conclusions, but lais 
sons fuire. Cc. C. H. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
The Women’s Union Roomas, 4 Park St 


Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five p. m., for reading and conversation. 








Waitham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S»ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, Principal. 
Waltham, Maas. 3m28 


ROYAL Bowne 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Pari- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientifie 
men everywhere, No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


7" The finest preparation in the world. Consum 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It willkeep any length of time in any climate 





~ ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 
gl atont nentensdion,-@. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
og metegraghers,—Hetmmn & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


Bostausant.Rassek Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9 Aa. m., and2to4p.m. ty10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 

















DO NOT 
BE DECEIVED! 


SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish as 
much Silk for the price paid, as do the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


CORTICELLI 


50 and 100 Yards. 


Spools of No. 70, which number corresponds to 
letter A in size of thread, contains only seventy 
yards of Silk, and all coarser numbers much less, 
number of yards corresponding to size of thread 
while all sizes of 


Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have 


100 Yards of First Quality Silk 


ON EACH SPOOL. 
Ask for 


CORTICELLI SILK 


And see that -. getit. It is well known throughoat 
the continent. 


Boston Office 18 Summer wat 
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